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CHm:ER I 



BITRODUCTION 



Conversation is viewed by most therapists and counselors as the 
primary medium of counseling. ¥ben a counselor and student are able 
to communicate effectively through the conversation medium, counseling 
is most likely to be successful. There is mounting evidence, however, 
that many students in various school settings, for reasons of back- 
ground, appearance, values, and perceptual biases, are not able to 
communicate with the typical middle class counselor in the counselor's 
language (Corwin and Thomas, 19 ^ 6 ; Strom, 1966 ; and Toby, 1957)* The 
same holds true regsirding the counselor's inability to communicate in 
these students* language. In fact, because conversation between coun- 
selors and students with divergent backgrounds and interests is so 
difficult, they may tend to avoid each other in a counseling situa- 
tion or in any other setting where conversational activity is required. 

If the above is generally true and there are considerable numbers of 
students avoiding school conversational activities such as counseling, 
we have another situation adding to the alienation already experienced 
by students who diverge from "middleclassness." Inner city and 
Appalachian area students find little opportunity to identify with 
significant objects, events, and people in the typical middle class 
school (Becker, 1952, 1948; Deutsch, 19^0; Haubrich, I 963 ; Passow, 

1966 ; Stendler, 19^9; and Warner et al., 1944). The school counselor 
should be at least one person with whom they can talk and work in 
bridging gaps in their personal and educational development. He could 
be for these students the dne link they still have with an otherwise 
meaningless school experience, but only if he is able to communicate 
effectively with them. 

Compounding communication difficulties is the lack of interest 
counselors may have for clients whom they find difficult to counsel. 

Low interest in or regard for the client as a person, coupled with 
corresponding low counseling outcome expectancies, seem to be factors 
that are quite easily perceived bjr these clients. Friedenberg (1959 ) 5 
writing on emotional development in adolescence, points out that 
adolescents have a keen perception about what other people are really 
like and are all but impossible to fool by hypocrisy. Empathy apparently 
stands these young people in good stead in detecting the real predis- 
positions of others toward them. 

Persons working in counseling and psychotherapy professions in 
agencies outside of the school setting are beginning to look more 
closely at the consequences and practicality involved in working with 
non-preferred clients. Schofield's (1964) survey of three counseling" 
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oriented professions revealed definite biases about the type of clients 
preferred and not preferred for treatment. Rogers (1942) long ago 
constructed a list of client traits which he felt were inhibiting to 
his counseling effectiveness. As a result j these non-school counselors 
and therapists have become selective in deciding whom they will and 
will not counsel. They have recognized the deterimental effects and low 
therapy gains resulting from trying to work with non-preferred clients . 
That these selected or preferred clients are often quite dissimilar to 
the majority of people needing psychotherapy or to those gener ally 
being treated in an institutional setting is apparently of little con- 
cern to many men in private practice. They want to treat those people 
with whom they are most successful and those who most interest them. 

School counselors, on the other hand, are esjpected to work effec- 
tively with all individuals in the school. They cannot directly 
refuse to counsel a particular non -preferred client, so one of two 
alternatives is selected. They may (l) attempt to see these non- 
preferred clients routinely and waste both their and the client's time 
and probably reinforce the client's already alienated feelings asso- 
ciated with the school; or (2) busy themselves with preferred clients 
and guidance duties to the point where every available moment in the 
day is filled. 

With today's emphasis on working with "disadvantaged" youth and 
"specialty oriented" students who are generally considered as misfits 
in the typical middle class setting, it becomes necessary to examine 
counselors ' perceptions of the types of clients with whom they feel 
they are most effective and hence label as preferred or idead. people 
to counsel. Are there, in fact, large numbers of these students who 
don't have an opportunity to talk to a counselor who wants to talk 
with them? If such is the case in the schools? as it apparently is 
for psychological treatment in non-school settings, efforts should be 
directed toward the placement of counselors in schools having the type 
of students with whom counselors feel they can be successful. Schools 
having wide diversity in their school population should consider 
hiring a counseling staff holding among themselves several different 
orientations toward ideal client types. 

It is the view of this investigator that counselors are often 
reluctant to admit having counselee preferences because holding such 
a bias is not in keeping with the "good guy" role expectation of being 
open and accepting toward all students and their problems. Unfortunately, 
though, feigning openness and acceptance does not guarantee counseling 
success with the same high probability that effective communication of 
genuine interest does. [Therefore, this research was directed toward 
the identification of school counselors ' ideal and non-preferred 
client types to determine (l) if school counselors hold systematized 
biases regarding ideal and non-preferred client types and, if so, to 
determine proportionately how many students lack the opportunity of 
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taJMnc with a counselor who prefers them as clients; (2) the natoc 
of ide^ and non-preferred clients and the effects differences between 
tL^two types might have on counseling outcomes; (3) whether or a 
relationship exists between client idealness and counselor-client^ 
personality similarity; and (4) whether or not a relationship exists 
Ltween client idealness and counselor-client agreement on the coun- 
selor’s counseling effectiveness* 



Problem 

Recent research in counseling -oriented professions has indented 
that counselors and therapists do hold concepts of ideal clients with 

th^SeSr to work Ld are most elective. Sch^ 
on the other hand, are expected to he effective with ^ client typ > 
in the schools where they are employed. Such es^ectations may he 
unrealistic because (l) counselors may arrange 

in such a manner as to see only those students who , 

client type; and (2) counselors are just as human as other therapistK. 
who cLnS he“ffecUve with every client type. Therefore, the ^us 
of this study was on identifying commonalities that mght exist a^ng 
counselors' successful and unsuccessful clients for the of 

investigating whether or not school counselors have generalized con- 
ceptions of i’-cal and non-preferred client types with whom they prefer 
to work and nol to work and also with whom they are most and least 

successful* 



H ypotheses 

It is .aypothesized that: 

(1) School counselors have stereotyped cUents with whom they 
•orefer and prefer not to counsel and that these two client 
tvpes will differ significantly in the following areas: 



(a) grade point average 

(b) intelligence test scores 

(c) curriculum 

(d) future educational or training plans 

(e) sex 

(f) parents’ occupational classification 

U) agreement with their counselor on the nature of the 
problem: vocational, educational, and/or emotional 

(h) agreement with their counselor on the cause of the 
problem: lack of information about self, lack of 
information about the environment, conflict within 
self, conflict with significant others, and lack of 

skill ^ . . 

(i) problem type (see above in 

(a) problem cause (see above in (h; 
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(2) Counselor and client agreement on ratings of counseling 
outcome success will be a function of the degree to which 
the client approaches the counselor’s concept of an ideal 
client. 

(3) Ideal clients will view counseling as helpful while non- 
preferred clients will see it as being not helpful. 

(4) Ideal client types will tend to manifest personality 
characteristics on the %ers-Biggs Q^e Indicator that are 
more similar to those of their counselors than will non- 
preferred client types. 

When the above hypotheses were submitted to statistical tests, 
the null hypothesis was employed. The hypothetical statement to be 
tested then read: the difference between the two client groups as 
stated in hypotheses 1, 2, 3, and 4 is equal to zero. 



Importance of the Study 

Research focusing on the identification of possible school coun- 
selor biases toward ideal and non-preferred client types should assist 
in ascertaining the relationship between an effective counseling 
serv3.ce and the relative number of ideal and non-preferred clients to 
be served. Data of this nature are especially needed if counseling 
with "disadvantaged" students is to be more than a perfunctory task. 
Are there, in fact, large numbers of various student types who have 
limited opportunity to talk with a counselor who considers them ideal 
or preferred type counseling cases? If the ratio of non-preferred to 
ideal clients is disproportionate this factor would have implications 
for present methods of selection, training, and placement of school 
counselors. Are we selecting for counselor preparation, people from 
a rather narrow middle-class background and interest range who prefer 
to counsel only those students with personalities similar to theirs? 

Do our counselor education programs offer sufficient depth to allow 
trainees to work with a wide variety of clients so that they may 
determine those client types with whom they work best? And finally, 
do elementary and secondary school placement officials consider a 
counselor’s client preference when assigning him to a particular 
neighborhood school? 

The significance of this research lies in the fact that it may 
indicate client preferences among school counselors and thereby make 
counselor client preference a significant factor in staffing school 
counseling positions. Directors of pupil personnel services could 
be aided in their placement of counselors if a more objective method 
existed for determining a counselor *s ideal client. Likewise, school 
counselors mi^t make better selections of the areas and school systems 
in which they would be more effective if they have some self-knowledge 
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aTaout their biases. For exaniple, the counselor suited to work with 
college oriented students from "hi^er" socio-economic backgrounds 
would probably be quite ineffective in "culturally disadvantaged areas 
where college end academic motivation is comparatively low# 

Counselors working together in a particular school often tend to 
divide their counseling load by grade levels or by sex. Being co^izant 
of preferred clients, these counselors mi^t better direct most of their 
attentions to those students whom they like and with whom they expect 
to be more successful. Naturally, a counselor cannot expect to f^nd 
himself in a situation where he will be counseling clients who are a^ 
likeable. However, by increasing his self-knowledge of his biases, the 
counselor could conceivab 3 y further his effectiveness with non-preferred 
clients by being honest and genuine in discussing his feelings with them. 
The Investigator is reminded of an experience when he was counseling a 
client who had a special talent for boring him. i'Jhen confronted with 
the counselor's actual feelings about the session, counseling suddenly 
became productive after the client remarked that he guessed he must 
affect many people in the same way. 

The primary benefit to counselors from this research mi^t then 
be this awakening of awareness to personal biases about their clients 
and consequent effects on counseling stemming from these expectancies. 

The counselor's increased self-awareness should serve to help control 
his status as one of the variables in the situation to which the client 
is responding. Acceptance of these recognized biases without guilt 

increase counselors- levels of congrsity in comsel- 
Ing situations. Pepinsky's (1963) writings about research on the con- 
vergence phenomenon in psychological treatment focus on counselor bias 
effects. He points out that if convergence is to occur and if treat- 
ment is to be effective, the therapist will need to hold the firm^^ 
implanted and systematized bias that the client^ can benefit from this 
experience. In a similar vein is Frank’s (1961) theory of persuasive 
which holds that effective treatment occurs when the he^er 
is^^ to transmit to the "sufferer" at least some expectancy of 

recovery. 

Once again, this study has significance for both the selection and 
training of counselors. We need to know if counselors are being selected 
from a too narrow range of backgrounds and if training programs are 
geared to give trainees a sufficiently wide oreadth of experience, m 
counseling all types of youth. Counselors have been accused of being 
too theoretically oriented and of not being able to work effectively 
with "inner city" and non-college hound youth. Do counselors 
preferred client types from these two groups of students , or are these 
students left out of the school counsel! 

of the study, then, was to ascertain what types of clients, if 
preferred hy school counselors and how these preferred clients differ 
from non-preferred clients. 
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Definitions 

Three concepts central to the study are defined as they were used 
in the^esearch design. Their definitions are more fully developed in 
the literature review in Chapter II* 

Ideal Client: This is a client designated by counselor^ as one 

with whom he has“ experienced a high degree of success in coimseling. 

This client is one with whom the counselor prefers to work became they 
function well together in the counseling situation* General^ these 
ideal client types stimulate the counselor in such ama^er that he 
functions best when working with them and consequently holds positive 
counseling outcome expectations which are communicated to these clients. 
IdSl clients are people whom psychotherapists and counselors find most 
likSbS ^rmost interesting; these favorable attitudes along with 
the positive outcome expectancies axe also communicated to clients, 
again facilitating the achievement of counseling gains* 

Wnn-Tiref erred Client: This is a client who, in the opinion of his 

counselor, fails to nave any of the qualities his counte^art , the 
ideal client, has* It would be possible for one cli^t t^e ^ 

Idi^ fSF^e counselor while being a non-preferred client for another, 
although research on teacher student preference ^d on client prefer- 
ence for non-school counselors would seem to indicate otherwise (see 

Chapter II)* 

The non-preferred client in this study is the client designated 
bv his counselor as one with whom he had little success* GeneralJy, 
the counselor and his non-preferred client 

their interests, personality, and background so that it is difficul 
for either to identify with the other’s situation* Consequent^, e 
counselor has for these non-preferred client tj^es 1^ 
for their improvement via counseling coupled with a lack of interest 
S As in the case of the ideai client, ooMot 

expectancies and feelings are communicated to the non-preferred client 
resulting in the attainment of little or no counseling success* 

Counseling success: This was defined in this study accor^ng^t o^ the 
perc eptions of each" ^the ten (10) participating counselors and thexr 

respective criteria for counseling success* Counselors listed for in- 
clusion in the study their twelve (l2) most successful counseling cases 
and their twelve (12) least successful counseling cases. Criteria for 
success and failure that were listed are presented in Appendix F. Some 
examples of counseling success criteria were: (l) The client gained self- 
confidence as manifested in more participation in classroom discussions; 
(2) The client improved study skills (grades have improved); and (3) The 
client seemed to show a more realistic attitude toward future plans. 

Some examples of criteria for counseling failure included: (l) The 
client still is unable to resolve conflicts with teachers; (2) The 
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client *s work continues to be a classic example of under achievement; 
and ( 3 ) The client has made little noticeable progress in learning 
how to make his own decisions. 

Degree of counseling success was rated by both the counselor and 
their students on a scale x'anging from 1 to 9* The numbers 1, 2, and 3 
were designated as low ratings for counseling success (on the coun- 
selor's interview form) or helpfulness (on the client's interview form). 
The nunibers 4, and 6 designated medium success and the numbers 7> -8, 
and 9> high success. (See Appendices; A and B, ) 



Limitations 



The study was necessarily limited to five high schools in Columbus, 
Ohio, which had student populations approaching normal distribution. 

One hi^ school also housed a junior hi^ school at the time of the 
study. Each school had proportionate numbers of students in the three 
broad curriculum areas of college preparation, vocational education, 
and general education. No school population in the study was slanted 
toward any one of these three curriculum areas. For this reason, 
generalizability of the findings to those schools having student popula- 
tions heavily weighted in any one of the three curriculum areas may be 
limited because client type variety would be restricted. 

At the time of the study, the Columbus systems operated on the 
neighborhood school principle which prevented inclusion in the study 
of those schools located in areas that were either predominantiy hi^er 
or lower middle class. Schools located in the higher socio-ecomonic 
level neighborhoods prepared most of their students for college, while 
the reverse is true in neighborhoods of lower socio-economic status 
where students are mostly enrolled in general programs (regular or 
modified) and vocational curriculums. However, Columbus differs some- 
what from other large cities in that neighborhoods served by many of 
their schools (including the five used in the study) have a rather 
heterogeneous composition. The five schools studied did have student 
populations representing a wide range of socio-economic levels. Many 
of their students come from higher middle class families, while others 
come from families living in poverty target areas® 

The study was limited to one male and one female counselor in 
each of the five selected schools. Each of the ten counselors was 
certificated and employed as a full-time counselor. 

The study was also limited to two-hundred students. Forty students 
from each hi^ school were selected by having each counselor submit a 
list of his twelve most successful and twelve least successful clients 
(two of the twelve clients in each list were alternates). 

A very limiting factor in the study is the restriction placed on 
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the counselor’s conception of client idealness to only those clients 
they perceive as experiencing a high degree of counseling success# The 
same limitation applies to the concept of the non-preferred client 
when it is restricted to counselor perception of counseling failure. 

The investigator felt that the above limitation was both justified and 
necessary, because two unpublished pilot studies conducted by him 
indicated tliat school coimselors are generally reluctant to respond to 
instruments similar to Schofield’s (19^4) which require them to deal 
directly with their client biases# Therefore, for purpose of the study, 
the assumption was made that counselors operate with motives similar to 
those of most people and consequently prefer to do those things which 
they do best# It should follow that their ideal client types would be 
those students with whom they experience the most counseling success. 

It would seem that only a coimselor with masochistic leanings could 
prefer to counsel a client through interview after interview without 
experiencing at least some degree of success. 



Organization of the Remainder of the Report 

Chapter I has included an introduction to the study, a statement 
of the problem, the hypotheses to be tested, a rationale for the study, 
definitions of terms, and limitations. A review of literature related 
to the study is presented in Chapter II. The procedure and methodology 
utilized in the study are described in Chapter III. The findings are 
presented and discussed in Chapter IV followed by the summary, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations in Chapter V. 
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CH/OTER II 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



This chapter presents a literature review of writing and research 
relating to the study of counselors * conceptions of ideal and non-pre- 
f erred client types# The review consists of three major areas; (1) 
ideal or preferred client types; (2) communication of counselor Liases; 
and (3) counselor-client match# 



Studies and articles presented in any one of the above three topic 
areas may have relevance for either one or Loth of the other topics 
because i three areas are involved in the formulation and communica- 
tion of counselor biases# 



Ideal or Preferred Client T;',tos 

Many of the individuals in the counseling professions aie beginning 
to give increasing attention to the importance of client idealness to 
counseling outcome and client continuance in counseling. Rogers (19^2, 
1951, 1962) has often mentioned client tyP'GS and interview conditions 
requisite for his particular brand of therapy. Rogers feels that the 
counselor must really prise the client as a person and like and respect 
him in an unconditional manner fer counseling to be successful. If 
the client does not approximate the counselor’s preferred model and 
hence command.s little genuine positive regard from the counselor, the 
counselor may feign acceptance of the client and in the process destroy 
the Rogerian tenant of counselor congruence (when the counselor is what 
he is). Some client traits listed by Rogers as non-preferred included, 
too young, too old, too dull, and too unstable. He also prefers not 
to use his approach with people having a problem situation arising from 
an environiTiental etiology. (An example could be a problem arising from 
an inadequate school curriculum.) 

Truax et al. (I966) attempted to study some of Rogers’ tenets in 
a cross-validation study of the relationship between therapist empathy, 
genuineness, and warmth to patient iTjproveraont or deterioration. Each 
of four therapists was given 10 patients, two unattractive ^role- 
induction patients, three attractive non-role-lnduction ^patients , two 
unattractive ro3-e~inductlon patients , an.d two unattractive non-role- 
induction patients. Th-e attractiveness dimension was based on^ age, 
education, general appearcin'.cc , psychopathoU ogy , warmth, and ability to 
relate easily to others. The role-irauction patients were given an 
orientation to therapy prior to beginning treatment. Therapeutic ^ 
conditions were assessed by student raters on Truax’s scales of empatny, 
non-possessive warmth, and genuineness. Patient outcome was evaluated 



by a series of patient, therapist, and interviewer scales. The resiats 
indicated that the three conditions in combination were highly related 
to positive patient outcome and that empathy and genuineness exerted 
separate effects on positive patient outcome. Therapists providing 
high conditions had ^QP|o improvement while those providing lower condi- 
tions had 50^ improvement o 

van der Veen (1967) also examined the effects of the level of 
therapist conditions (congruence, empathic understanding, and positive 
regard) on client process behavior and on case outcome. Client process 
behavior was defined as the patient's manner of problem expression, his 
depth of personal exploration, and his manner of relating to the 
therapist. The study was conducted with 15 hospitalized schizophrenic 
therapy cases and 10 therapists. While the therapists varied consider- 
ably in their experience and orientation, they generally tended to 
follow a client-centered type of approach to treatment. Using a 
variety of outcome measures and process ratings, van der Veen found 
that patient process movement over therapy was neither related to level 
of therapist conditions nor to case outcome. However, level of thera- 
pist conditions and level of patient process behavior were found to be 
positively related to case outcome and to the patients* perceptions of 
therapist conditions. It was concluded that when the therapist is 
perceived by both the patient and himself as being genuine, empathic, 
and acceptant, then both behave in ways that lead to the patient's 
willingness to explore his problems in depth which, in turn, facilitates 
the attainment of therapy goals, van der Veen raises the question of 
what w©' can do for those people who are unable to perceive positive 
interpersonal attitudes and consequently hesitate to engage in depth 
exploration of their problem situation in a counseling or psychotherapy 
relationship. 

Additional support for Rogers* viewpoint is found in a study 
conducted by Feifel and Eells (1963). They analyzed the perceptions of 
both patients and their psychotherapists at the close of therapy as to 
chafes taking place and ideas about what was helpful and not helpful. 
Patient responses strongly indicated the importance of sharing uncer- 
tainties and urgencies with an individual who will listen with respect 
and treat them with dignity. Therapist patient attitude proved in this 
study to be a consequential ingredient accounting for change. 

Truax (1966) indicates further his general agreement with Rogers 
in a review of his own and several other counseling research studies. 

He points out that relatively high levels of accurate empathic under- 
standing, non-posessive warmth, and genuineness (or lack of professional 
phoniness) are necessary for positive therapeutic outcomes. Lack of 
these factors are cited as a cause of patient deterioration. Also 
implied is the fact that these conditions cannot be provided in adequate 
measure by all counselors for all clients. 

Schofield (1964), noting that psychotherapists tend to be selective 
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in choosing their case loads, surveyed psychiatrists, Ipsychiatric soci^ 
workers, and clinical psychologists in an attempt to identify preferred 
and non-preferred client types. He found that all 
ferred to restrict their efforts to clients presenting the 'Yayis 
syndrome (clients who are youthful, attractive, verbal, intelligent,^ 
and sensitive). All three groups tended to prefer, by a slight margin, 
females between the ages of 20-40. The social workers ^d psyc a ns 
preferred that the females be married, while the psychologists did not 
differentiate between married and single status. Psychologists an 
psychiatrists both indicated that some post-high- school education or 
undergraduate degree was desirable, but they tend to reject those wi 
graduate or **too much** education. 

Traits associated with non-preferred clients included: extreme 
vouth (under 15) or age (over 50 ); a widowed or divorced status; limted 
eSJcatS (Ls. th At school^; a:id, finally, employment in s^=e. 
agricultur^ fishery, forestry, and semi- skiUed and mstolled iyPes of 
occupations. Schofield's survey definitely points out the apparent fM 
that potentially diverse sources of therapeutic conversation are avail- 
able only to a very smaXL portion of those people needing counse ing 
services. These three groups of therapists are not only unable 'to 
communicate with non-preferred clients, but they also share very little 
in the way of common interests, concerns, and background with these 

people . 

The findings of Meyers and Schaffer (1954) and Hollingshead and 
Redlich (1958) indicate that patients from lower socioeconomic strata 
are noticeably absent from psychiatric outpatient clinics. This factor 
could be attributed to several institutional characteristics which 
militate toward screening these people out of treatment. A more 
ible reason for their absence would seem to be the gulf existing between 
the worlds of upper middle class therapists and lower socioeconomc 
level patients which is sufficiently wide to prevent inclusion of these 
patients into therapists* select groups of ideal or preferred patient 
types. These people are not only considered as non-preferred patient 
tvpes, but also as **unsuitable** for psychotherapy because they hav^'e so 
little in common with most highly trained people presently practicing 
psychotherapy. 

Stoler ( 1963 ), examining the concept of client likeability, based 
his reseaxch on the idea that less sucoessfta clients may be the people 
who are much more difficult to like and that degree of client ^keahility 
mav be related to the less successful therapy outcomes. His study in- 
vestigated the rateableness of client likeability and its relationship 
to success in psychotherapy. Client likeability was rated by ten raters 
for ten cUents from two recorded segments taken from each of the client s 
tapes. The clients had been classified into more success^l and less 
successful categories prior to this study. Client likeability was ^ 
reliably rated by the ten raters, with the more successful clients being 
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liked signif3.cantly more than the less successful clients. The study 
suffers somewhat from limited sampling and differences in client know- 
ledge existing among the raters. Apparently, the better knowledge raters 
have of a client, the better .are their chances of attaining inter- rater 
reliability on the degree of client likeability. 

Abeles (1964) studied client likeability and its relationship to 
therapist personality and empathic understanding. He found that there 
was an inverse relationship existing between accuracy of form percep- 
the therapist) and liking clients. One implication frcm the 
results of this study is that therapists who like rather unlikeable 
clients set aside a certain amount of perceptual accuracy in order to 
facilitate therapeutic movement. If this interaction does in fact occur, 
such a finding would contradict the evidence supporting a need for well- 
developed congruence and acuity in counselors. 

Mils and Abeles (1965) looked at the relationship between "liking 
for clients" and the degree of counselor need for nurturance and aff na- 
tion, Such a relationship was found only for the most inexperienced 
counselors. Apparently, experienced counselors in the study were aware 
of the consequences of allowing personal needs to dominate the counsel- 
ing relationship. 

Wallach and Strupp (i960) treat the concept of ideal client in 
the framework of therapists' expectancies. Reviewing a series of their 
research findings they concluded that therapists approach each initial 
interview with individual sets of needs and expectancies deriving from 
their own life histories. If these expectations are congruent with 
the actual interview situation, they will consider the experiences 
rewarding and in turn develop warm attitudes toward the patient. The 
same phenomenon undoubtedly happens in regard to client expectations 
about the counselor and the counseling situation. Generalizing to 
the school counselor’s situation it can be postulated that the closer 
the client approximates the counselor’s conception of an ideal client, 
the better are the chances he will develop favorable attitudes toward 
this client,^ While client idealness undoubtedly differs among coun- 
selors, it mi^t be implied that idealness results from a certain con- 
gruence existing between the kind of help the client is seeking and 
the kind of help the counselor is able to provide. The two following 
studies support these conclusions. 

In the first study, conducted by Stmpp (1958), psychologists 
and psychiatrists were asked to react as vicarious interviewees to a 
filmed interview. The subjects were than asked to record their own 
choice of responses during 28 thirty-second pauses at pre-selected 
points on the films. A conprehensive diagnostic questionnaire on the 
patient was completed following the film showing. Therapists having 
unfavorable outcome expectancies for the patient gave more than four 
times as many cold responses as did favorable prognosticators. 

The second study (Strupp and Williams, i960) consisted of having 
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two psychiatrists conduct independent interviews with 22 patients 
followed by their ratings of the patients on a variety of personality 
and therapy-relevant dimensions. It was noted that five rating scales 
intercorrelated very highly: (l) degree of hnprovement expected, (2) 
capacity for insist, (3) defensiveness (negative correlation^, ^ ) 
motivation for therapy, and (5) liking for the patient as a person* 
Apparently, patient idealness and likeability are predominant influences 
on the therapist's escpectancy for outcome success* Furthermore, it 
appears that therapists holding expectancies for low-outcome success 
are going to do their best to fulfill their expectations* 



Heller, lyfcrers, and KLine (1963) utilized a more sophisticated 
research technique in a study relating to preferred and non-preferred 
client effects on the counselor* They controlled the client s status 
as one of the variables in the interview situation by enploying coached 
clients * The findings indicated that client behavior had a marked 
influence on the Interviewers' behavior. Hostile clients evoked 
hostility from the interviewer and friendly client behavior evoked 
friendly Interviewer behavior* Dominant client behavior evoked depen-, 
dent interviewer behavior and vice versa* The reciprocal effect holds 
the implication that certain client types will tend to evoke a con- 
sultant type of counselor behavior and that "undesirable" clients 
Tn-i ght evoke corresponding undesirable behavior from the counselor* 



Bells (1964) researched the problem of whether or not therapists 
or a Veterans Administration clinic ware homogeneous with reg^d to 
the views concerning the kind of patients who should be accepted for 
therapy and whether there is a relationship between the types °f 
patients accepted and therapists ' concepts of ideal or preferred 
patients* Utilizing the Q-sort technique, the therapists were asked to 
sort 60 short patient descriptions first on the basis of who should be 
selected for treatment, and second on the basis of personal preference. 
The results Indicated that training and background were important 
factors in selection of patients* For some therapists there was 
siderable agreement between desire to treat a patient and the therapists 
views on preferred patient types, while for others agreement was 
negligible* These results support the view that a well- developed 
systematized client bias may emerge only after careful consideration 
of one's counseling effectiveness with several types of individuals 

and cases* 



Gliedman et al. (1957), in an attempt to discover why patients 
drop out of psychotherapy, asked 9I outpatients in their initial inter- 
views their reasons for seeking treatment* These reasons were cl^s- 
ified according to wheither they were congruent or non-congruent with 
generally accepted reasons for seeking psychotherapy* It was hypoth- 
esized that remainers (four or more sessions) would express more 
congruent motives for seeking treatment than non-remainers (fewer than 
four sessions)* Ho relationship was found between initial interview 
expressions of incentive for treatment and continuance in therapy* 
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Since 28 of the 9I patients did not remain in therapy, the authors con- 
cluded that more important to continuance in therapy than generalized 
congruence of incentives for treatment is the degree to which a partic- 
ular patient approximates the therapist’s concept of a good patient. 

In a similar study by Heine and Trosman (i960), patients and 
therapists were both assessed on their expectations for psychotherapy* 
Those patients who continued in therapy felt that (l) they should have 
an opportunity to talk freely about themselves, (2) they should be 
partly responsible for the outcome, and (3) "the therapist alone was not 
responsible for removing their discomfort through some type of inter- 
personal manipulation. In other words, these remainers had the set of 
e:qpectancies that was being rewarded with therapist interest and atten- 
tion while the non-remainers had other expectancy sets which were in 
fact rejected by their therapist even though as many non-remainers as 
remainers h*v^ anticipated positive outcomes. The non— remainers big 
mistake, apparently, was in finding a therapist who didn’t prefer to 
treat them. 

Wolberg (1954), in looking at several possible factors to be con- 
sidered in developing a patient's prognosis, suggest that such indices 
as age, intelligence levels, severity of symptcms, etc. have a 
lesser influence on treatment outcomes than does the therapist. He 
writes that placing the therapist in a prognostic index may seem unusual, 
but that accurate prediction of future happenings in treatment have to 
be based on the therapist's capacity to understand the patient, ^s 
ability to build a meaningful relationship with him, and his attitudes 
toward the patient. Wolberg also states that these factors should oe 
considered for each therapist— patient dyad, because the therapist may 
be able to relate better to some patient types than to others. 

The Snyders (196I) concur with Wolberg 's statement on therapists' 
preference for a particular patient type. They state that counselor or 
therapist preference for certain client types has long been well known. 
They point out as examples Freud's preference for female ^sterics, 
Hartwell's for adolescent boys, Sullivan's for schizophrenics, and 
Rosen's for catatonics. They also raise the point that client preference 
should be carefully considered when therapists select their cases. 



Cnimnimication of Counselor Biases 

Fiedler’s (1950, 1952, 1953) research considers the importance of 
the therapist’s attitudes and biases to therapy. He posits that the 
therapist’s attitudes serve either to inhibit or enhance the patient’s 
expression of feeling and that favorable feelings by the therapist to- 
ward his patient are necessary for favorable therapy outc^e. Fielder s 
studied patient and therapist groups for whooa he had relationship index 
profiles (for patients) and feeling reaction patterns (for therapists). 
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When he divided therapists into groups having favorable and unfavorable 
attitudes toward their patients and then divided the patient group on 
the basis of high and low feeling expression, a four-fold table resulted, 
showing that not one of the patients whose therapist fell into the low 
group was in the high group. Fiedler also noted that patients of a particular 
therapist tend to have ' relationship scores similar to each others. Such 
a finding suggests that therapists are either select^g a preferred or 
ideal patient type for treatment or they are implanting the same biases 
in 1 of their patients causing them to react similarly on the relation- 
ship index. A third possibility could be that both events are contribut- 
ing to homogeneity among a particular therapist’s patients. In any case, 
Fiedler’s research indicates that a patient will not freely express his 
feelings with a therapist who doesn’t hold favorable attitudes toward 
him and it follows that the therapist’s attitudes, favorable or not, will 
be communicated to the patient. 

.In the school counselor’s situation,, .masking of true feelings about 
a client is quite difficult. Friedenberg (1959) others point out 
that young people are quite perceptive in finding out what people are 
really like and that hypocrisy and phony cover-ups generally don’t fool 
them for long. Students seem to possess an extra sense of empathy for 
detecting the real dispositions of others toward them. Therefore, if a 
school counselor dislikes a particular client type, he would do well to 
refer these people to one of his colleagues who is able to work well, with 
them. The last thing for the counselor to do would be to attempt to 
portray a genuine interest in a client he finds unlikeable. 

Importance of attitude in interpersonal relationships has also been 
noted in the classroom. Rocchio and Kearney (1956) tested 395 secondary 
school teachers with the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Scale and them com- 
pared their scores with their individual student failure rates. The 
results indicated that teachers who hold ’’undesirable” teacher-pupil 
attitudes and who stress subject matter at the expense of creating class- 
room atmospheres of fear and tension have the highest failure rates. 
Conversely, teachers who think in terms of what pupils need, feel, and 
know and who are able to communicate these thoughts to the students have 
the lowest failure rates. Teachers, by communicating their genuine 
interest in students as individuals, apparently facilitate achievement 
of higher levels of academic success. 

Thompson and Peters (1966) point out the necessity of genuine coun- 
selor interest in the client if counseling is to be effective in the 
school situation. They defined counselor interest as being an active con- 
cern about what happens to the client as a person. They also write that 
genuine interest or lack of it wxll be communxcated to the clxent and that 
counseling outcomes will be affected accordingly . A concluding ^ statement 
mentions that counselors, as do other persons, prefer to work with some 
individuals more than others and that this factor should be considered 
for its effect on counseling each client. 




Tyler (1961) describes how sincere client interest or its antithe- 
sis, simulated interest, is communicated by the counselor. She feels 
that verbal expressions by a counselor may not be as in^ortsnt in com- 
municating his real opinions as are his non-verbal behaviors of prompt- 
ness in meeting appointments, facial expressions, posture, and sensi- 
tivity to client feeling. 

Similar findings have been noted in higher education. Heath (1964) 
made a significant counseling outcome study in this area. Supported by 
a Carnegie Corporation Grant, he counseled 36 Princeton men individually 
once a week during their four years of college. Heath’s group when com- 
pared to a matched, non-counseled Princeton group proved to be superior 
in several categories of academic achievements and extracurricular 
activities. Vital to this study seems to be the factor of interest that 
was communicated in the counseling interviews. Riesman (1964) felt that 
the "Hawthrone effect” was operating in Heath’s study where workers . 
tended to iirrprove or function at higher levels when they, perceived some- 
one as showing interest, listening, or paying more than usual attention 
to them. Implications for studying the ideal client concept are inherent 
in Heath’s study inasmuch as his clients were all rather ideal to him. 
Heath, being a former Princeton student, apparently found it easy to be 
empathic with his clients and their situations. 

Rather outstanding examples of how biases and expectancies are both 
influential and communicated may be found in Rosenthal et al. (i960) 
research on experimental bias. Three studies were made in which two 
groups of experimenters were asked to interview subjects on how they 
rated a series of standardized photographs for levels of motivation 
depicted in the pictures. All photographs had been rated prior to the 
study as depicting average motivational levels. One group of experimen- 
ters was told to expect high ratings, and the other was told to expect 
low ratings from their subjects. In spite of the fact that both groups 
of investigators read identical directions the subjects rated the photo- 
graphs according to the experimenters’ expectations. The above results 
tended to hold true when the experimenters read the directions from 
behind a screen and even when they passed out written instructions while 

remaining in full view of the subjects. Apparently, reading of direc- 
tions was only partly responsible for communicating the experimenter’s 
bias in these experiments. Possibly most of these biases were communi- 
cated through reinforcing activities of the experimenter following each 
of the subject’s- responses. Studies on the communication of biases hold 
much relevance for the school counselor who has many verbal and non- 
verbal reinforcement tools available for his use or misuse. 

Many writers in the counseling field feel that successful counsel- 
ing depends to a large extent on how well the counselor is able to com- 
municate an expectancy of outcome success to the client. An example 
would be Pepinsky’s (1963) writings on the convergence phencmena in 
psychological -treatment which focus on counselor bias effects. He posits 
that if convergence between counselor and client is to occur and if 
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treatment is to te effective, the therapist will need to hold the firmly 
implanted and systematized bias that the client cm ^engit 
experience. Proceeding in a similar vein is Frank s (I96I) theo^ 
persuasive hP»Hn g which holds that effective treatment occurs when the 
py is able to transmit to the sufferer some expectancy of recovery. 

Kahn and Cannell's ( 1957 ) research sheds additional li^t on the 
ccamunication of biases and expectancies. 

of transference in the interviewing process to be soliciting by th 
interviewer. He usually does this unintentionally in attempting to gam 
suS the inter^ewee for his personal beliefs and attitudes. 

AnSrently soUciting is not always conducted through biased questionmg, 
bS^often by the way an interviewer dresses and ’ 

irahr. and used their findings to explain why middle class and 

^l^rolSfinterviewers got different responses to the same questions 

asked of working class people. 

Sullivan's ( 1953 ) concept of parataxic distortion has relevmce 
for the counselor regarding the soliciting of client 
class counselors holding ideal client 

eralize from their counseling experiences with middle class students 
when counseling so called "disadv^t^^" students, 

this latter group probably responds differently and more authenticauy 
to an adult of their own socioeconomic level. 

In a communica-^ion study by Heller et al. (1966), it was 
that interviewer behavior had rather startling effects on the students 
participating in the study. They attempted to examine the effe s 
•f‘ivf= tvpes of interviewer behavior on subjects jfesponding to a taped 
narrat^e of a student discussing his problems. 

were active-friendly, active-hostile. Passive-hostile, active-host 1^ 
and silent. Friendly interviewers proved to be the best liked, but c n 
sistent with the findings from verbal conditioning studies was the fact 
that active interviewers were most successful in sustaining verbaliza- 
tion rates of their subjects and that silent interviewers produced the 

least subject talk time. 

Goldstein (i960) divided a group of 15 clients who had completed 
15 sessions of psychotherapy into those who felt they were improving 
their problem situation (n=H) and those who felt that their probl^ had 
intensified (n= 4 ). The prognostic outcome e2q)ectatious of their ther - 
pists were then con5)ared for difference in. positive out(3ome^ expectancies. 
Therapists of the improved clients had predicted significantly more 
client improvement than did the therapists of the Tp.lmproved group. The 
results of this study lend some support to the belief that ther ep 1st 
biases are indeed communicated to the client, and such a phenomenon 
probably occurs between school counselors and their clien 
of course, suffers from limited sampling and needs to be replicatc.d in 
different counseling centers with a larger number of clients. 
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Goldstein (1962) summarized several studies, including his own 
i960 study, which indicates that client improvement is a function of the 
therapist’s prognostic expectations rather than of the accuracy of his 
prognosis. He points out that therapist expectations are communicated 
to the client and influence interview conditions in such a way as to 
affect client improvement. Goldstein posits that in a case conference 
of 20 therapists, if 19 out of the 20 felt a certain patient would im- 
prove and if the one therapist holding the dissenting opinion were 
assigned to the patient, his low expectations for improvement 
would he communicated to the patient and have a hindering effect on 
treatment outcome, in spite of the fact that 95% of the therapists felt 
that the patient could get better. 

Another study (Goldstein and Shipman, I961) on communication of 
therapist bias was conducted with a group of senior medical students 
who had varying individual opinions on the value of psychotherapy. It 
was hypothesized that the therapists holding attitudes toward the value 
of psychiatry and psychotherapy would be more successful in bringing 
about initial interview symptom reduction in patients than would those 
therapists holding unfavorable attitudes toward therapy. The results 
of the study confirmed the hypothesis. It may be implied from the study 
that counselors must really believe counseling works if they are to be 
effective with their clients. Counselors with lukewarm convictions 
about the value of counseling may also get lukewarm results. 

Waskow (1963) studied the effects of communicated counselor 
attitudes on client behavior. She hypothesized that a close relation- 
ship exists between counselor attitudes (of acceptance, interest, non— 
judgmentalness, and expressiveness) and client discussion and expression 
of feelings. The findings, however, indicated that the relationship is 
in an opposite direction to the prediction with judgmentalness being 
found to be most closely related to client discussion of feelings. 
Counselor interest did approach significance in being related to client 
expression of feeling. The research suffers somewhat by lack of a 
reliable method for measuring client expression of feelings^ as well as ^ 
counselor attitudes . There is also some indication that client expression 
of feeling might not necessarily be related to positive counseling out- 
comes .. 

Bugental (1964) supports the view that counselor genuineness is a 
critical factor in the counseling process. He lists among his charact- 
eristics of the maturing therapist the existential willingness to be 
there” with his client and to be authentic in his own person with this 
person. In fact, he goes on to mention Jourard*s authenticity model 
of the therapist as being one of the main things having a curative 
effect in the therapeutic relationship in that the client is encouraged 
to be more open and authentic by following the therapist's example. 

The implication for the counselor seems to be that rather than being 
phony and atteiipting to mask real feelings toward a particular non- 
preferred client, it woiiLd be better to discuss these feelings honestly 
with the client. It might be that he affects many others in the same 
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way he affects the counselor and that counseling directed toward his 
inteipersonal relationships may benefit him most# 

In an attenqpt to bridge obvious communication, interest, and 
identification gaps existing between therapists and non~preferred 
clients, Reiff (1966) utilized the "indigenous non-professional" person 
in his neighborhood service center in the Bronx# The need to train 
nei^borhood people as community mental health workers became apparent 
when professionals began to admit that definite communication, barriers 
exist between Ih#D’s and grade school dropouts and that poverty area 
centers employing only highly trained professionals were not the places 
receiving requests for services# Two nroblems seem to exist when an 
upper class therapist or counselor attempts to talk with a 

person from "identified" poverty areas# First, the therapist or coun- 
selor may net be interested in working with this type of individual; 
and second, if interest is forthcoming, it probabiy won’t be perceived 
by this client# 

Drews (1964) reports of a project in South Dakota which supports 
the views of Reiff and Schofield# She writes that some school dropouts 
on^loycd as aids in mental health institutions were observed to l^ve 
developed warm relationships with some of the patients# These aids 
were given some short-term instruction in conversation and listening 
and then returned to the institution as group leaders for discussions on 
non— threatening , but interesting subjects# Clinic supervisors were 
surprised to find that patient improvement moved faster in these 
sessions than it did in conventional psychotherapy; however, when one 
views the language and interest barriers existing between highly 
trained therapists and many patients the fact becomes more plausible# 
Drews concludes that human understanding, communication, and ^terest 
provide for the patient a bridge back to a safer and more desirable 
outside world# 

Schofield (1964) supports the type of program Reiff is operati^ 
in his community centers as well as those similar to Drews’ description# 
He feels that several types of people can be trained to carry on thera- 
peutic conversation# These people, sharing many common concerns with 
their clients, could help alleviate some community mental health prob- 
lems# Clinical psychologists could make more efficient use of their 
limited time and number by functioning as consultants to these non- 
professional workers# 



Counselor-Client Match 

Studies on counselor-client match frequently utilize such criteria 
for matching as remaining in therapy, leaving therapy, seeking counsel- 
ing, and duration of counseling# 

McNair et al# (1963), in an attempt to identify patient and 
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therapist lnf3.uences on quitting psychotherapy found that therapists 
with marked interest in patients* problems held significantly higher 
proportions of both predicted terminators and remainers in treatment. 
Predicted terminators tend to have many of the traits of culturally dis- 
advantaged youth: poorly developed verbal behavior, little formal educa- 
tion, unwillingness to admit to anxiety, impulsivity, anti-social behav- 
ior, and few close interpersonal relationships. Another finding pointed 
out subgroups of therapists who somehow select high proportions of 
''quitters'* or "stayers" as their therapy patients. These therapists 
are quite successful in retaining this (their preferred) type of patient 
in treatment, whereas the non-preferred type patient responded to these 
therapists about as would be predicted from the terminator-remainer 
criteria. Apparently, different groups of therapists respond differently 
to the two types of patients rather than the converse, and successful 
therapist-patient interaction takes place when therapists can select 
their patients for therapy. 

In a study of client-counselor similarity, Mendelsohn and Geller 
(1965) used the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator to assess the similarity 
dimension and then compared similarity with clients* post- counseling 
evaluation of the counseling experience. Three clusters were identi- 
fied from the evaluation questionnaire: (l) evaluation, (2) comfort- 
rapport, and (3) judged counselor competence. Evaluation was found to 
have a curvilinear relationship to personality similarity, with middle 
personality similarity producing highest evaluations. Comfort-Rapport 
was related to high personality similarity for freshmen, but to middle 
personality similarity for non-freshmen. The effects of similarity 
tend to be more pronounced in opposite than in same-sex pairings. High 
ratings of judged competence tend to be more associated with the test 
dimensions of introverted and thinl^ing types than with high degrees of 
similarity. 

Studies in personality similarity seem to indicate that similarity 
leads to the greatest attraction in brief two-person contacts. The effect 
of similarity on outcome clearly varies with the criterion used. It is 
linear with duration, curvilinear with evaluation, unrelated to judged 
competence, and, depending on the sample, both linear and curvilinear 
with Comfort-Rapport. Differing outcome criteria and samples seem to 
account for much of the inconsistency in the results of studies using 
similarity as a variable. 

Mendelsohn ( 1966 ), in another study, examined the effects of client 
personality and client-counselor personality similarity on the seeking 
and duration of counseling. The client-counselor similarity dimension 
was obtained from the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. Comparing clients 
with non-clients, and quitters with remainers it was found that client 
personality is a significant factor in the decision to seek counseling, 
but that client-counselor personality match is a more important deter- 
minant of its outcome. Some contrary evidence was published earlier by 
Snyder (1961) who found no relationship in counseling outcomes that 
could be attributed to client-counselor personality similarity. 
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1 



oonauded from his study that, combed to 
clients seem to be less like both the counselor and an un^e of the 
ideal client in personality. The ideal client refers to th^ oUent wh 
souKht ^unLllil and retimed for additional interviews. These ide^ 
cSs tended to score high on the intuition and perception ^^es 
of the MBTI and have a preference for mtenectual 
approaches to problem solving. They also have a 

vSbal concepts and are interested In habitual ^ 

•ttie other studies in the review tend to show, non-client types ^eith 

^o"erS e^erience or by word of mouth) may Pf 

coun^ltog methods and counselors as being inadequate for their type of 

concerns. 

Carson and Heine (1962) studied the relationship of 
patient personality similarity on t^ 

S2S ^ 

js*r «rrzi2 sfL 

^Imilsritv the therapist mi^t be unable to maintain suitable ’ 
^^ectivitL Sd in casefof dissimilarity, he would lack e^a^ic 
imde^stS,^ of the patient's problems. It therefore appears that 
^fe^^S^o?^ s^larity and^dissimilarity lead to low success in 

p sycho therapy . 

In an attempt to replicate the study by Carson and Heine, Licht^- 
stein (1966) followed their identical methodology almost to the le^r 
in a different setting. The one difference in the replication attest 
was tS^ailure to ^!^ister the MMPI to patients 
the same time. Utilizing the same success criterion as Carson and 
Heine, Lichtenstein found no relationship existing betwem thej^aswes 
o?“toLl^i^and therapy success. In order to exa^ for possible 
S4^?!^s toe to the time interval in taking the tMPI, therapist- 
natient dvads taking the test within a three -month period of each 
SernonS^i ^dyads taking the test within three to s^en mon^s 
of each other. Once again no relationship was 

eouivocal nature of the research findings on personality simii^ity 
^rSpS success may be attributed to ^equate measures of 

both therapeutic success and personality similarity. 

Welkowitz et al. (1967) studied value system simii^ity in pati^^^ 
therapist dyads. Their study was based on the proposition that there 
is movement toward similarity or 

a two-person relationship. The sample, consist^ of 38 therapists 
and patients, was administered the Ways to Live Scale and 
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strong Vocational Interest Blank for the purpose of measuring value simi- 
larity. The findings of the study indicated that therapists were more 
similar in values to their own patients than to patients of other thera- 
pists. Patients rated as "most improved" by their therapists were closer 
to their therapists in values than patients rated "least improved." It 
was also found that therapists did not share a common value system and 
that the longer a therapist-patient dyad existed, the possibility of value 
similarity existing between therapist and patient increased. 

Cartwright and Lerner (1963)9 in a study of therapy outcome, found 
that same-sex patients who improved in therapy were initially seen by 
the therapist as more like himself than the patients ’ own self ratings 
would suggest. They concluded that this reduction of distance seems to 
imply an immediate emotional acceptance of these people. In contrast, 
the same-sex patients who were subsequently rated as unimproved were 
held off emotionally at the beginning of therapy and seen by the thera- 
pist as more different from him than their own ratings placed them as 
being. For opposite-sex patients, the findings were reversed. It may 
be inferred from these findings that experienced therapists who have 
less personal threat decrease distance between themselves and their 
same-sex patient by communicating to patients the idea that: You are 

really much more like me than you think you are.” This message^ from a 
prestigeful person of the same sex probably reduces the patient s 
threat level which in turn, leads to therapy gains. In cases of low 
therapy gains, this encouragement is apparently not communicated. 

Therapy gains for opposite-sex patients are evidently most faciliated 
when identification with the therapist doesn^t occur. 

van der Veen’s (1965) study was similar to the Heller et al. (1963) 
study of differential client effects on the counselor. He used raters 
of patient and therapist behaviors, but did not employ coached clients. 
Therapists were rated on congruence and accurate empathy, wMle patients 
were rated on problem expression and immediacy of experiencing. This 
study was an intensive analysis of the therapeutic interaction between 
three patients and five therapists (each therapist had two interviews 
with each patient for a total of 30 sessions); the patient, the thera- 
pist, and to some extent the particular patient-therapist combination 
were identified by the raters as determinants of the patient s behavior. 
The therapists* behavior was judged to be a function of the therapist 
and the patient. Generali zability of these results is limted by lack 
of randomness in subject selection and failure to expose the subjects 
to systematically varied conditions. The primary finding seeins to be 
the identification of the patient-therapist combination as "being the 
important influence on interview dynamics and hence, generalized out- 
come. 



Most of the research and writing relating to ideal client types, 
communication of counselor bias, and counselor-client match was, out of 
necessity, derived frcm clinical settings because very little research 
had been done with school counselors on these three topics. Further- 
more, the research and theory shortage in these three areas having 
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relevance for school counseling opens the question of 

r.ssi:rHS”4r« “"Ss 

• 45T •P rviTprvt- •nreference « bias comm.uiiica’tionj and counselor 

influences of client preference, oias ^ far it appears that coun- 

!^SSnf SstSlf ^othesS ^plicahie to 1 hI"tcLol counseling 
setting* 

The main theme in this research and f 

trs\^\?rrrce^:fSr reSrfofcf^r ls t^ea 

S^ o influent 

f^eXs^e^ to he'Sm^cated to the client and that to 

'"SrSuSKfoAfS SfSS IS. 1» u .»M., 

ss« i.«4 “ss s?s;: 

s nss: a .a...?., .11^= 

■ for many non-preferred students? 
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CHAPTER III 



PROCEDURES 



Chapter III presents the procedures used in the study. Included 
are; a description of the population, methodology, a descript^n 
instruments, and techniques for analysis and presentation of data. 

The design of the study is based on the assumption that comselors 
prefef to c^^el and consSer 16^ those stud^ts 
to he most successful; and conversely, least prefer to comsel those 

students with whom they are least successful. Lgr II 

assumption was developed in Chaper I and supported in the Chapter II 

literature review# 



Population 

Ten counselors were selected for the study with one ^e counselor 
and one female counselor coming from each of five hi^ schools. Eac 
counselor participating in the study held the master s * 

certification to work as an Ohio school counselor and e^h had at, least 
three years of experience. These educational ^d experience 
ments were used in order to ensure minimal trainir*g and competency 

CoISsel“s participating in the study were not "restricted hy 

the Lhool administration to counseling a p^tic^ar 

ever, one counselor mentioned that she spent most of her counseling 

time with college hound students# 

The five high schools used in the study were from the Colunibus Ci;^ 

SchoofsyS^ in^Columbus. Ohio. One high school ^o 
•iunior high school program which was in the process of heMg transferred 
Ca ni^b^^L These particular five schools were selected for the 
stuL ^caH^ thfir students were normatively distributed in three broad 
cSSculum areas: ooUege preparatory, vocation^, and general, ttese 
s^ols had no fewer than 35 % and no more than 60f, of their students 
enroUed in any one of the three curriculum programs. 

Two hundred clients were used in the study, ^ey were selected by 
the comselors as clients they had interviewed at least four tmes 
toi^^he scLol yeL. One Lrdred of the clients were those students 
With whom the counselors felt they had been most successful and the 
other 100 were students with whom the counselors felt they had been 
successful. Six of the 200 clients were selected from the .pmior high 
schoS pSulation located in one of the high schools. The^^^aining 19>^ 
students were normally distributed among grades 10, 11, and 1^. 



Methodology 



Each of the ten counselors was asked to list the ten most success^ 
fal clients and the ten least successful clients whom they had inter- 
viewed at least four times during the school year. The counselors also 
sel.ected two alternate clients for each group in the event that student 
absence or student refusa;|. to participate in the study woiild become a 
factor. For each of his 2\ clients, the counselor was asked to indicate 
his perception of the following: 

lo type of problem the client had (vocational, educational, 
and/or emotional) (Callis, 1965)5 

2. problem cause (lack of self information, lack of environ- 
mental information, self conflict, conflict with others, 
and/or lack of skill) (Callis, 1965)5 and 

3o degree of counseling success (rated on a nine-point scale 
with nine being the highest rating). 

Counselors were also asked to write out the criteria they used for 
counseling success or failure on each client. (See Appendix A for the 
Interview Guide for Counselors) 

Each of the selected 200 clients was asked if he would 
participate in a research project designed to study and improve school 
counseling. Only two clients in the five schools indicated that they 
would prefer not to participate in the study. One was listed as a 
successful client and the other as an unsuccessful client. 

The %ers -Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) was administered to each 
counselor and each client. Following the completion of the MBTI, each 
client was interviewed on his 

1. perception of the helpfulness of counseling on a scale from 
one to nine (nine being the highest rating); 

2. perception of problem type: vocational, emotional, 
and/or educational (Callis, 1965)5 

3. perception of problem cause: lack of self informa- 
tion, lack of environmental information, self conflict, 
conflict with others, and/or lack of skill (Callis, 1965)5. 

4. perception of why counseling was or was not helpful; 

5. perception of the counselor’s job and. what, if any, 
improvements or suggestions would care to make; 

6. curriculum type: college preparatory, vocational, 
or general; 
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7» future plans: college, business or technical school, 
military, employment, school termination, marriage, 
none, and business ownership; and 

8. p€u:ents' occupations. 

Levels of parents* occupations were assessed according to Roe's 
(1956) scheme for classifying occupations. She had six levels in her 
classification: (l) professional and managerial, higher; (2) profess- 

ional and managerial, regular; (3) semi-professional and managerial, 
lower; (4) skilled; (5) semi-skilled; and (6) unskilled. 

Before each interview, the clients were told that all individual 
client information would be confidential and that the counselors would 
be informed only of the total group report derived from the 200 
clients in the five high schools. A copy of the Interview Guide for 
Clients is presented in Appendix B. In addition to the MBTI and inter- 
view data, each client's grade point average and tenth grade Henmon- 
Nelson Intelligence Test score were obtained from his permanent record. 



Instruments 

The ly^yers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) was used to assess client- 
counselor personality sdMlarity. This instrument, based on a modifica- 
tion of the Jungian theory of type, has four scales measuring the ob- 
ject's orientation to problem solving or his general life style. These 
scales are Judgment -Perception, Thinking-Feeling, Sensation-Intuition, 
and Extroversion-Introversion. Subjects can be classified according to 
each dimension such as being an I or E type or according to a co^ina- 
tion of four dimensions (e.g.,E3TJ). Mendelsohn (19 od) and Str^J^Q^ 
and Ross (1962 and 1963) point out that the four scales correlate with 
several variables including interest, aptitude, achievement, needs, 
personality, and behavioral measures. 



The purpose of the MBTI is to determine from self-reports of 
behavior, preferences, and value judgments, people's basic person^ity 
types in regard to the way in which these types perceive their environ- 
ment and thereby make decisions from what has been perceived (Myers, 
1962). The MBTI (Form E) is especially well-suited for use with secon- 
dary school students because it can easily be administered within the 
normal length classroom period of 42 minutes. Another adv^tage is 
that the indicator utilizes no diagnostic clinical categories in its 
profile analysis. None of the 16 personality types carries any nega- 
tive connotations and none of the items in the indicator is of a threat 
ening personal nature. The examinee may participate in the evaluation 
of the data gleaned from the indicator, because the classification 
depends upon his preferences and choices made from equally creditable 

alternatives. 
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In regard to the four scales, Wtyers (19^2) writes that in terms of 
the theory, a person will probably develop most skill with the processes 
he prefers to use and in the areas where he prefers to use them. If he 
scores higher on Extroversion (e) than on Introversion (l), he should 
be more adult and effective in dealing with his environment than with 
ideas. If he scores higher on the Sensing (S) scale than on Intuition 
(n), he should be more effective in perceiving facts than possiblities. 
Higher scores on the Thinking scale (t) than on the Peeling scale (p) 
mean that the person should be more adult in his thinking judg m ents than 
in his feeling judgments. If he scores higher on Judgment (j) than on 
Perception (P), he should be more skillful in ordering his environment 
than in adapting to it. 

The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability for grades 9"12 is designed 
to measure those aspects of mental ability which are important for 
success in academic work and in similar endeavors outside the classroom 
(Larake and Nelson, 1957) o The test consists of two foims (A and B) and 
each form contains 90 items. The items are arranged in order of increas- 
ing difficulty. As in the case of the MBTI, the Henmon-Nelson Test of 
Mental Ability is well suited for classroom use in that it has a time 
limit of 30 minutes. Scoring is simplified through the test’s carbon- 
ink self -marking system. The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability is 
administered to each student in the Columbus system twice during his 
educational career. The test for grades 6-9, form A or B, is adminis- 
tered in the seventh grade. In the tenth grade, students take the Henmon- 
Nelson Test for grades 9"12, form A and B. The Henmon-Nelson Tests of 
Mental Ability are predicated on the student’s ability to work with 
arithmetic, number sequences, analogies, and synonyms; and as such, they 
are good predictors of the student’s ability to master academic tasks. 

The Interview Guide for Counselors (see Appendix A) tjas developed 
by the investigator for puiposes of obtaining information about each 
counselor’s 12 most successful (ideal) clients and -12 least successful 

(Non-preferred) clients. The instrument consists of two pages— one 
page for each client group. Each counselor was requested to list each 
client’s name, grade, problem classification, problem cause, arid coun- 
seling success rating. In addition, the counselors listed the criteria 
for counseling success or failure. The main piorpose of the instrument 
was to give structure to the counselors’ consideration of their most 
successful and least successful clients. The interview guide required 
the counselors to consider how successful or ujisuccessfu2 they ware 
with each client as well as why they felt successful or unsucces3^?ul 
with a particular client. Further, the instrument required the coun- 
selors to consider the client’s problem, possible causes for the prob- 
lem, and their relationship to counseling outcomes. 

The Interview Guide for Clients (see Appendix B) was developed by 
the investigator for purposes of structuring personal interviews with 
each of the 200 clients participating in the study. Information was 
derived about the client’s perception of the helpfulness of counseling. 
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his preception of the problem brought to counseling, and his thou^ts 
about the problem cause. In addition, information was sought on why^ 
or why not the client found counseling helpful, the client s perception 
of the counselor’s job, and the suggestions or iit^rovements clients 
mi^t have to offer counselors. Other data requested from the client 
included the type of curriculum he was taking, tentative plans made 
for the future, and parents' occupations. 



Data obtained from the two interview guides on perceptions of the 
problem, problem cause, and counseling success rating were used com- 
paring counselor-client agreement between the two client groups. The 
criteria listed by counselors for counseling outcome success or failure 
were studied for inter-counselor agreement or consistency. The two 
client groups were compared on data gathered from the clients on rea- 
sons for counseling helpfulness or lack of helpfulness, on perceptions 
of the counselor’s job, and on suggestions for counselor n^rov^ent. 
Data on curriculum type, future plnns, and parents' occupational levels 
were also compared for the two client groups . 



Data Analysis 

Following collection of the data as described above, the data were 
analyzed according to the purpose of the study. Three types of data 
were collected and then analyzed through the statistical procedures 
described below; (l) test data, (2) interview data, and (3) cumulative 

record data# 



Data gathered from the counselors’ and clients' MBTI continuous 
score profiles were punched on IBM cards. One IBM card was punched for 
each of the 200 clients with the following information: 




the client’s identification number (l-20); 

the client’s counselor’s number ( 1-10 ); 

the client’s group (successful (l) or unsuccessful 

the client's counselor's MBTI scores for the four scales: 



El, SK, TF, and JP; 

the client’s MBTI scores for the four scales; El, 



SN, TP, 



and JP; 

the client’s IQ score; and 

the client's grade point average. 



A two-way analysis of variance with 10 observations per ceU. was 
used to determine if any differences existed between the two client 
groups on counselor-client smilarity as measured by the four Jyfcrers- 
Briggs Type Indicator Scales of Extroversion-Introversion, Thinking- 
Feeling, Sensing-Intuition, and Judgment-Perception. The same statisti- 
cal test was also employed to ascertain if the two client groups 
differed on grade point average and on the Henmon-Eelson Test ^ of Mental 
Ability. The above data were processed on a 709^ computer utilizing an 

MR 90 program. 
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Conibining the suggestions of Mood (1950) Lindquist (1953) 
when it is appropriate to use the interaction tem rather than the error 
term (deviations) as the divisor in calculating F ratios, the foU-owing 
procedure was devised. First, the F ratio for determining the signifi- 
cance of the interaction was calculated hy dividing the error term (MSe) 
into MS3, the mean square interaction value. If the resulting F ratio 
proved to he significant, indicating significant interaction, the error 
term was retained as the divisor for calculating the F ratios for counsel- 
ing outcome and counselor effects. If, however, the interaction F ratio 
proved not to he significant, indicating no significant interaction be- 
tween counselor and counseling outcome, the interaction term was retained 
as the divisor for calculating the F ratios for the counseling outcome 
and counselor effects. The following table adapted from Mood (1950) 
represents the two-factor analysis of variance technique as it was em- 
ployed in the study (see Table l). 

Counseling success rating data were analyzed for counselor-client 
agreement utilizing the Mann-Whitney U Test (Siegel, 195^)» Differences 
between the counselors' and clients' ratings were computed for both 
client groups. These differences were then ranked and submitted to the 
CJ test. The value of U may be obtained by counting the num^r of group 
#1 (successful clients) scores equal to or exceeding group #2 (unsu^ess- 
fal clients) scores. For each group #1 score that exceeds a group #2 
score, the value of U is increased by 1.0. In cases of large sample 
sizes U may be computed by assigning ranks to the numbers in a combined 
ranking of the two groups and solving for U as follows! 



U = N1N2 



+ (Nl + 1) ■- 



Ri 



= size of group #1 , 

K2 = size of group #2 , and 

Ri = sum of the ranks assigned to the group 
whose sample size is Ni. 



Possible differences in the outcome ratings of the two groups were 
analyzed by a T test for comparing group means » The formula used for 
con5>uting a T or critical ratio for two means was the fo3J.owing one 
extracted from Edwards (1959) *• 



where 



T = 



S 



X 



SE 




Sx-Sy 
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s = the mean of group x , 



S = the mean of group y , and 

y 

SE = the standard error of difference 

^x“^y between the two means. 
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The client data obtained on sex, curriculum type, future plans, 
and parents* occupational levels were analyzed for differences between 
the two client groups by computing values from contingency tables as 
outlined by Siegel (1956)0 



where 



T = 



S -S 
X y 



SE 



^x“^y 
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S = the mean of group x , 

S = the mean of group y , and 

y 

SEg _g = the standard error of difference 
x“ y between the two means* 



The client data obtained on sex, curriculum type, future plans, 
and parents* occupational levels were analyzed for differences between 
the two client groups by computing values from contingency tables as 
outlined by Siegel (1956)0 



X^ is computed as follows: 



where 



r .k (Oij-Eij)^ 

» X E . 

i=l 3=1 Eij 

Oij = observed number of cases categorized 
in the ith row of jth column , 

Eij = number of cases expected under the 

null hypothesis to be categorized in 
the ith row of the jth column , and 



r k 

= directs one to sum over all cells* 

i=l 3=1 



Data on counselor-client agreement on problem category and problem 
cause were also analyzed through computation of X^ values to determine 
whether the amount of counselor-client agreement differed between the 
two client groups# In this instance a 2 x 3 contingency table was 
utilized to investigate counselor-client agreement on the problem 
category and the problem cause. Three levels of counselor-client agree- 
ment were tabulated for analysis: (l) similarity (complete agreement); 
(2) middle similarity (partial agreement), and (3) disimilarity (com- 
plete disagreement). 

Data on counselor -client sex matching were analyzed from 2x2 
contingency tables for both male and female counselors. A 2 x 3 table 



was used to analyze possible client group differences m curriculum 
type. A 2 X 8 table was used for data on clients' mure plans ^d a 
2x6 table for clients* parents’ occupational levels. Data on the 
number of clients who had mothers working outside the home ^re 
analysed on a 2 x 2 contingency table for possible group differences. 

Client interview comments on the helpfulness of counseling, sugges- 
tions for counselor improvement, and perceptions of the counselor s role 
were summarized in tabular fom. Counselors* criteria for counseling 
success and non-success were also summarized 3n tabular form. 



Summary 

Chapter III presented a description of the procedures used in the 
study. Included were descriptions of the population, methodology, 
instruments j and data analysis. 

Ten full-time, certified hi^ school counselors (five mle and five 
female) were asked to list the 12 clients with whom they felt they had 
been most successful and the 12 clients with wh™ they felt the^ 
been least successful during the school year. For each of these cpento 
the counselor (l) noted the perceived degree of counseling success on 
a nine point scale, (2) listed the problem category, (3) listed the prob 
lem cause, and (4) wrote out the criteria he used to detennine counsel- 
ing success or kilure. A male and female counselor from each of five 
selected hi^ schools participated in the study. 

Ten clients from each of the counselors* two lists were selected 
for tSfstu^r^ng a total of 200 cUents-100 successful ^ 

100 unsucce^ful clients. The two client groups were conipared on the 

following items: 



(1) Counselor-client personality similarity; 

(2) Counselor-client agreement on the values of the coun- 
seling experience; 

(3) Counselor-client agreement on the nature of the prob- 
lem category; 

(4) Counselor-client agreement on the nature of the prob- 
lem cause; 



(5) Grade point averages; 

(6) Intelligence test scores; 

(7) Curriculum type; 



(8) Parents’ occupational classifications; 

(9) Nuniber of mothers working outside the home, 

(10) Future plans; 

(11) Sex matching "between counselor and client, 

(12) Client interview comments on: 

(a) the value of counseling, 

(h) suggestions for counselor improvement, and 
(c) perceptions of counselor role; and 

(13) Their counselors’ criteria for counseling success or 
failure. 

Chapter IV will present the findings of the study. 
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CHAPTER IV 



FINPINGS 



The findings of the study are presented in this chapter. The data 
will he presented in the same order as the hypotheses were stated in 
Chapter I. Each of the four hypotheses were tested statistically under 
the general null hypothesis that differences between counselors* ideal 
and non-preferred client types would be equal to zero. 

HvDothesis I. School counselors have stereotyped client t;^cs^^ 
with whom they prefer and prefer not to counsel. There is no signifi- 
cant difference between these two client groups in the following areas : 

(a) Grade point average 

(b) Intelligence test score 

(c) Curriculum type 

?d) Future plans 

(e) Sex 

(f) Parents occupational level 

(g) Problem type 

(h) Problem cause 

(i) Counselor and client agreement on problem type 

(j) Counselor and client agreement on the problem cause 

(a) Grade point average 

Grade point averages were calculated from the permanent 
records for each of the two client groups. For the 194 high school 
students in the sample, grade point averages were figured from course 
grades made in grades nine through their grade level at the time of the 
study. For the six junior high school students, grade point averages 
were based on coursework completed xn grades seven through their 
present grade level. Ideal (successful) clients were found to have a 
Lan point average of 2.0 on a 4.0 scale, while non-preferred (unsuccess 
ful) c3.ients averaged 1.2. Mean point averages for each counselor s 
two groups of clients are presented in Table 2. A two-way analysis of 
■vari^ce was run on the grade point average data to test whether or not 
the two client groups differed significantly on this dimension. The F^ 
ratio of 36.61O obtained from the data analysis was found to be signifi 
cant beyond the .001 level of confidence. Therefore, the hypothesis 
stating that no significant difference ^xists between ideal and non- 
preferred client types on grade point average was rejected. The two- 
way analysis of variance data is presented in Table 3» 

"While there is an apparent overall effect existing between client 



TABLE 2 



MEAN GRADE POINT AVERAGES FOR EACH OF THE 
TEN COUNSELOR'S TWO CLIENT GROUPS 



Coimselor Number 


Ideal Clients 
(successful) 


Non-preferred Clients 
(unsuccessful). 


1 


2.6 


lo 9 


2 


2.0 


1.1 


3 


1.8 


0.9 


4 


2.9 


1.4 


5 


2.5 


1.0 


6 


1.7 


1.1 


7 


1.6 


1.3 


8 


2.1 


1.3 


9 


2.1 


1.3 


10 


1.3 


1.2 


Total group means 


2.06 


1.25 



Difference between the two means is significant beyond the oOOl level 
of confidence. 



TABLE 3 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
GRADE POINT AVERAGE AND CLIENT IDEALNESS 



Source 


d.f. 


SS 


MS 


F 


Significance 


Client Idealness 
(success) 


1 


30.6545 


30.65U5 


36.610 


.001 


Counselor 


9 


19.2413 


2,13792 


2.550 


.10 


Interaction 


9 


7.5340 


,83711 


1.670 


NS 


Error 


180 


90.2490 


.50138 






Total 


199 


147.6788 
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ideamess and grade point average, it must te pointed out 
differences existed among the counselors on this dimension. The F ratio 
of 2o550 found for variation attributed to counselor (^fferences 
significant at the ,10 level of confidence, hence indicating some dif- 
ference among the 10 counselors for the relationship of client 
to grade point average. The additive effects (interaction) of climt 
.ideamess (success) and counselor influence were not found to he a sig- 
nificant source of variance (F ratio ?= 1.670;. 

ft) Intelligence test scores 

Intelligence test scores were obtained from the students ’ per- 
manent records. All of the 194 high school students .. 

in their cumulative folders for the Henmon Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
(for grades 9-12, form A or B) which was administered in their sophomore 
year of school. The six junior high school students were administered 
the same test for grades 6-9 in the seventh grade. The ideal (success- 
ful) client group had a mean intelligence test score of 104 and the non- 
preferred (unsuccessful) client group had a mean intelligence test score 
of 100, Mean intelligence test scores for each counselor s two client 
groups are presented in Table 4. A two-way analysis of variance was 
run on the intelligence test score data to determine whether or not the 
two client groups differed significantly on "this dimension, ^e ca - 
culated F ratio of 3.346 was found to be significant at the .07 
of confidence, but the hypothesis stating that the difference between 
the two client groups on intelligence test scores was equal to zero 
would have to be accepted at the .05 level of confidence. Kiat such a 
seemingly small difference of four intelligence quotient po^ts co\^d 
be si^ikcant at the .07 level may be explained by the fact the the 
Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability utilize a transformtion scale ^ 
for changing raw scores into intelligence quotients and "that four 
ligence quotient points may often represent a raw score di^erence 
larger than the standard error of measurement that ranges :^om 3*50^ 

4.15 raw score points for these tests. The two-way analysis of variance 
data for the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability is presented in 

Table 5 . 

Variation attributable to counselor effect on the relationship 
between intelligence test scores and client idead^ss was significant 
beyond the .01 level of confidence (F = 4.31^). Thus, it would be 
concluded that counselors differed among themselves on the intelligence 
test score factor in selecting their ideal client types,^ For some 
counselors rather large differences existed between the two client 
groups on the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, while for other 
counselors the group differences were small. 

An F ratio of 1.880 was found in analyzing the variance caused by 
the interaction of counselor and counseling outcome. The F ratio of 
1,880 is significant beyond the .05 level of confidence and is apparently 
indicative of the fact that additive effects of the counselor and coun- 
seling outcome do contribute to the variance,. 
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TABLE 4 

MEAN INTELLIGENCE O^ST SCORES FOR EACH OF THE 
TEN COUNSELOR'S TWO CLIENT GROUPS 



Counselor Number 




Ideal Clients 
(successful) 




Non~preferred Clients 
(unsuccessful) 


1 




107 




116 




2 




106 




101 




3 




106 




94 




4 




H8 




105 




5 




104 




93 




6 




95 




91 




7 




102 




109 




8 




103 




106 




9 




103 




93 




10 




97 




100 




Total group means 




io4 




100 




Difference between 
confidence. 


the two means is significant at the .07 level of 






TABLE 5 








ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
intelligence test scores and CLIENT IDEALNESS 




Source 


d.f. 


SS 


MS 


Significance 
F Level 


Client Idealness 
(success) 


1 


561.125 


561.125 


3.3^16 


.07 


Counselor 


9 


6514.245 


723.805 


4.316 


.01 


Interaction 


9 


2830.325 


31U.480 


1.880 


.05 


Error 


180 


30187.900 


167.710 






Total 


199 


40093.595 
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(c) Curriculum type 

Data on the school curriculum which each client tatog 
vere investigator 

School programs were classifiable into three gener^ 
college preparatory, vocational, and. general. Id.eri clients wo 

enrolled mostly in college ollInr^SM 

as opposed to l8 from the non-preferred client 8«>up. ^th client ^ups 

..roa -niiaiiv ranrasented in vocational education, with 21 ideal and 20 

non!nraSd Sts taking vocational programs. In the pneral curri- 

S SS,Se w” non-preferred and 32 ideal cUents (see 

Table 6). 

A y? test was used to determine whether or not there were differ- 
ences between the two client groiflos in their ^ 

^:SSfto Sf sUific^^^ ^re. 

the ohserved frequencies of 4? and l8 for the two client groups, ^ere 
fore, it may he concluded that more ideal clients than 

clients are in coUege preparatory program^ '‘^?he^SeotS°frequenoy 
true for clients enrolled to gener^ Sr^t 

for this curriculum type, 4T, was f^d to be 

at the .01 level from the observed frequencies of 32 for ideal ollenus 
and 62 for non-preferred clients. No significant differences "^re 
found between the two client groups on enrollment in vocational progr^ 
(^idercSeSs and 20 non-preferred ^ients). tte data analysis is 
presented in a 2 x 2 contingency table (see Table 1 ). 



(d) Future •plans 

Data on the clients' future plans were also obtained in 
interview. The following eight categories of future plans were devis 
prior to the interviews : 



(1) Enter college, 

(2) Enter technical or husir®sc training, 

(3) Enter military service, 

(4) Obtain employment, 

(5) Leave school before graduation, 

(6 ) Get married, 

(7) No tentative plans for the future, and 

(8) Organize own business. 
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TABLE 6 

TyPES OF CURRICULA IN WHICH EACH OF THE TEN 
COUNSELOR’S TWO CLIENT GROUPS ARE ENRO L LE D 



Counselor 

Number 




Ideal Clients 
(successful) 




Nbn-preferred Clients 
(unsuccessful) 






V 


G 


C 


V 


G 


1 


7 


2 


1 


3 


2 


5 


2 


4 


2 


4 


0 


2 


8 


3 


4 


2 


4 


0 


3 


7 


4 


9 


0 


1 


4 


0 


6 


5 


5 


3 


2 


3 


2 


5 


6 


4 


1 


5 


2 


1 


7 


7 


3 


3 


4 


2 


3 


5 


9 


6 


3 


1 


2 


2 


6 


10 


1 


2 


JL 


0 


4 


6 


Total number of 
clients in each 
curriculum 


47 


21 


32 


18 


20 


62 



C » College Preparatory 
V =s Vocational 
G General 



TABLE 7 

2X3 CONTINGENCY TABLE (X^ ANALYSIS) OF THE THEORETICAL 
AND OBSERVED FREQUENCIES FOR THE CURRICULUM 
TYPES OF IDEAL AND NON- CLIENTS 



College 

Preparatory Vocational General 
Significance Level *001 NS *001 



Ideal Clients 


32^ 


47 


20.^ 




4l 






(successful) 


20^ 


21 




32 


100 


Non-preferred Client 


32^ 


l8 




62 




(unsuccessful) 






20 




100 


Totals 




65 




41 




94 


200 



Underlined number in each cell represents the theoretical frequency; 
the other number is the observed frequency. 



CoUega entrance was ect^ traS 

clients and. 24 non-preferred. f °^5ae 15 ideal oUents and 

was selected by 24 as their future 

18 non-preferred clients jf waHelected by 15 

plans. Obtaining ^i^nts with none of the 200 clients 

ideal clients and 17 -before graduation. Only 

indicating -that , .° + female) indicated that marriage was 

one client (non-prefemed_cli®t, f^e; non-pre- 

her imediate h^ no^entative future plans as 

ferred clients in^^ted th t to y Organizing one's own 

opposed to four ide^ ciiem oneself was the future plan 

aS^tod by fe^n ^n-prS^ad clients as opposed to oniy one ideal 
client (see Table 8)* 

Differences between -^ °^L g”toe°tota dL^iSo a 

plans ^^toen^ the ^ test wasVilized to determine 

whether differences Xol before graduating, 

greater than zero# Category fiv , clients selected it# 

was omitted from the ^alysis ® meet the requirements 

categories 6, 7, ^d 8 we^ ^^ined ^ order .o ^able. 

of having at least five gi^^acant beyond the .01 level 

A X" value of 17.12 ^ ^ftoa^^^SSerences existed between 

of confidence . i and the combined cateogries 

-* 4. »• 2 » 5 =ontl»s«ci, tOl. l. 

presented in Table 9» 

(e) Sex matching 

Data were collected on 

determine whether or not counselors .P^®^®^*° their pre- 

than the other, and therefore experi , ^ oj males and 17 females 

ferred type. The five f^es as noL-vre- 

as ideal clients (success^) counselors selected 

ferred clients (unsuccessful)# 7. u. f successful) and 32 males and 
25 males and 25 females Data for each 

18 females as non-preferred clients ..^T. nn 

Conner 's client-sex preference is presented in Table 10, 

TVrn 2x2 contingency tables were employed to determine whether 

sex differences existed between '*^*'® ^5he frequencies 

t^es of toe male and female k ^valu^oP 6.8 

(significant toif that female 

clients^^^Knced more th^ th^^eLroted”^il^rwito’^^^^ 
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TABLE 8 

E PLANS OF THE CLIENTS IN EACH OF THE 
TEN COUNSELOR’S TWO CLIENT GROUPS 
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TABLE 9 

2X5 CONTINGENCY TABLE (X^ ANALYSIS) OF THE THEORETICAL 
AND OBSERVED FREQUENCIES FOR THE TYPES OF FUTURE ELANS 
SELECTED BY IDEAL AND NON-PREFERRED CLIENTS 



NS 


1 




2 




3 




4 


6,7j8 




Significance 
Levels 


.01 




NS 




NS 




NS 


.01 




Ideal Clients 
(successful) 




49 


20 


l£ 




15 


16 

15 


l£ 

5 


100 


Non-preferred 

Clients 

(successful) 


36.5 


24 


20 


24 


16 .^ 


18 


16 

17 


11 

17 


100 

100 


Totals 




73 




4o 




33 


32 

H t « _ *1 


22 


200 



Underlined number in each cell represents the theoretical frequency. 



Code: 

1 Enter College 

2 Enter Technical or Business Training 

3 Enter Military 

4 Find Employment ^ i, ^ 

5 Leave School hefore Graduation (this category was not chosen hy 

any of the 200 clients) 

6 Get Married 

7 No Tentative Plans a.. ^ 

8 Organize Own Business (categories 6, 7> aJ^d 8 were comhined in 
order to meet the minimum requirement of five observations per 

cell. ) 



TABLE 10 

COUNSELOR-CLIENT SEX MATCHING EFFECTS FOR EACH 
OP THE TEN COUNSELOR’S TWO CLIENT TYPES 



Counselor Number 
and sex 


Ideal Clients 
(successful) 


Non-preferred Clients 
(unsuccessful^ 


Male 


Female 


Ma3.e 


Female 


1 (f) 


6 


4 


5 


5 


2 (m) 


7 


3 


0 


1 


3 (m) 


5 


5 


9 


1 


4 (F) 


7 


3 


4 


o 


5 (f) 


4 


6 


7 


3 


6 (m) 


8 


2 


10 


0 


7 (M) 

8 (f) 


9 

3 


1 

7 


10 

6 


0 

4 


9 (m) 


4 


6 


6 


4 


10 (f) 






10 


0 


Totals 


58 


42 


76 


24 



TABLE 11 

2X2 CONTINGENCY TABLE (X^ ANALYSIS) OF THEORETICAL AND OBSERVED 
FREQUENCIES FOR MALE COUNSELORS' CLIENT-SEX PREFERENCE IN THE 
IDEAL AND NON-PREFERRED CLIENT GROUPS 



Male Clients Female Clients 



Significance Level 


oOl 




oOl 




Ideal Clients 
(successful) 


38.5 


33 


llo5 

17 


50 


Non-preferred Clients 
(unsuccessful) 


38.5 


44 


11,5 

6 


50 


Totals 




77 


23 





Underlined number in each cell represents the theoretical frequency. 
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had more than the expected number of female ideal clients and fewer 
than the expected numher of male ideal clients in their two selected 

client groups. 

A value of 2.0 (not significant) was calculated for the female 
counselors* clients. Lack of significant differences between expected 
and observed success and failure frequencies between male and female 
clients would indicate that sex-matching was not as important to the 
female counselors in selecting their ideal and non-preferred client 
typCvS (see Table 12). 

Althou^ female clients didn't differ significantly from their ^ 
male counterparts in experiencing more counseling outcome success with 
female counselors ^ there was trend in thus direction. Therefore j 
a test was run on the combined client groups of the male and f^le 
counselors to ascertain whether the female clients were experiencing 
more counseling success than the male clients j and thereby comprising 
a larger than normal proportion of the ideal client types in the sample. 
The combined data on client sex type is presented in Table 13 . This 
table shows that 58 males and 42 females were selected as ideal clients 
(successful) and that 76 males and 24 females were selected as non-pre- 
ferred clients (unsuccessful). To accept the null hypothesis (Hq), 
that no difference exists between the two groups in the proportion of 
males and females selected as ideal and non-preferred client types, the 
X^ value would have to be less than 6.64 with one degree of freedom at 
the .01 level of confidence. Inasmuch as the X^ value was found to be 
7.4, the Ho is rejected in favor of Hi: the female clients experienced 
more than expected counseling success and thus comprise a greater pro- 
portion of the ideal client group than do the male clients , 'vrho experi- 
enced somewhat more than expected counseling failure. 



(f) Parents* o ccupational classification s 



Utilizing Roe's (1956) six-level scheme for classifying occu- 
pations, jobs held by the clients’ parents were classified according to 
one of the following categories: 



(1) Professional and managerial (hi^er) . . 

(e.g. Corporation President, Social Scientist, Physicist; 

(2) Professional and managerial (regular) 

(e.g. Physician, Teacher, Sales Manager; 

(3) Semi-professional and managerial (lower) 

(e.g. Librarian, Laboratory Technician, Draftsman) 

(4) Skilled 

(e.g. Mason, Barber, Private Secretary) 




Semi-skilled 

(e.g. Janitor, Truck Driver, Waiter) 
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TABLE 12 



2X2 CONTINGENCY TABLE (X^ ANALYSIS) OF THEOEETIGAL AND OBSERVED 
FREQUENCIES FOR FEMALE COUNSELORS' CLIENT-SEX PREFERENCE 
IN THE IDEAL AND NON-PREFERRED CLIENT GROUPS 



Significance Level 


Male Clients 
NS 


Female Clients 
NS 




Ideal Clients 
(successful) 


28.5 

25 


21.5 

25 


50 


Non-pref erred Clients 
(unsuccessful) 


28.5 

32 


21.5 

18 


50 


Totals 


57 


43 





Underlined number in each cell represents the theoretical frequency. 



TABLE 13 

2X3 CONTINGENCY TABLE (X^ ANALYSIS) OF THE THEORETICAL AND 
OBSERVED SEX DIFFERENCE FREQUENCIES IN THE IDEAL 
AND NON-PREFFERED CLIENT GROUPS 



Significance Level 


Male 


Clients 

,01 


Female Clients 
oOl 




Ideal Clients 
(successful) 


§1 


58 


33 

42 


100 


Non-^)referred Clients 
(unsuccessful) 


§1 


76 


33 

24 


100 


Totals 




134 


66 





Underlined number in each cell represents the theoretical frequency » 
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(6 ) Unskilled 

(e.g. Helper, Watchman, Farmhand) 

In addition, data were also collected on the number of clie^s» 
mothers working outside the home. These two types of data were then 
analyzed for possible differences existing between the two client 
groups. The professional and managerial, higher category, had only one 
parent from the ideal client group and two parents from 
ferred client group. The professional and managerial, regular category , 
also failed to differentiate between the parents of the tw client 
groups. It had 28 parents of the ideal client group and 26 parents of 
Se LA-preferred group. The third level, s^-professional aud ^a- 
gerial, lower, did discriminate between the two client groups ^ 3 

parents of ideal clients and l6 parents of non-preferred clients fil- 
ing in this category. The skilled workers category contained 

numbers of parents of both client groups-^ f i pr^LkP^caL 

and 20 parents of non-preferred clients. The semi-skilled worker ca 

gory with 5 parents of ideal clients and 15 parents of non-preferre 
clients did distinguish between the two ' groups . The final 
unskilled worker, -contained only one representative, a parent of a n n. 
preferred client (see Table l4).. 

Group differences in parents’ occupational levels were ^alyzed 
for significance by comparing the frequencies in a 2 x 4 contingency 
table on a test. Categories one and two were combined as 
categories five and six so that each cell ^ the table would cont^n 
minimum of five observations (see Table 15). A ^ 

obtained and found to be significant beyond the .02 level of confi e . 
Thus, the hypothesis, stating that differences between the two client 
groups on parents* occupational level would equal zero, was 
The Ltegories of one, two, four, and six did not show any group differ- 
ences, but the differences in categories three and five were 
enough to reject the hypothesis. Therefore, we may conclude that while 
variation did occur on parents’ occupational they 'f®^® ^ 

extreme. In fact, the highest and lowest levels had to be dropped 
because they represented only the parents of four clients. 

Consideration of the number of mothers working outside the home 
reinforces the relative homogeneity of the occupational level ‘iata. 

The ideal client group had 53 mothers working outs^e the home and 45 
working as full-time housewives within the home. The non-preferred 
client^group had 51 mothers working outside the home and 46 mothers 
working as full-time housewives. No significant differences were, o 
course, noted in the frequencies presented in Table 16. 

(g) Problem type 

Data gathered on the types of problems considered in the coun- 
seling sessions for the two client groups were clas^fied ^ccord^g to 
the diagnostic classification outlined by Callis ( 1965 ). Hi 
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TABLE 15 

2 X 4 CONTINGENCY TABLE (X^ ANALYSIS) OF THE THEORETICAL AND 
OBSERVED FRE^NCIES OF PARENTS’ OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS 
FOR IDEAL AND NON-PREFERRED CLIENTS 





1 and 2 


3 


4 




5 and 6 




Significance 

Level 


NS 


*02 


NS 




*02 




Ideal Clients 
(successful) 


22 

29 


30 


2£ 


28 


11 

5 


92 


Non-preferred 

Clients 

(successful) 


00 

(M 

OOl 

evil 


26 


22 


30 


11 

l£ 


90 


Totals 


57 


k 6 




58 


21 


182 



Categories 1 & 2 and 5 & 6 were combined to meet the minimum require- 
ment of five observations per cell* 



Underlined number in each cell represents the theoretical frequency* 
Code: 

1 - Professional and Managerial-higher 

2 - Professional and Managerial-regular 

3 — Semi-prof ess ional and Managerial-lower 
4 - Skilled 

5 - Semi-Skilled 

6 - Unskilled 

TABLE l6 

2 X 2 CONTINGENCY TABLE (X^ ANALYSIS) OF T HE TH EORETICAL AND 
OBSERVED FREQJ 3 ENCIES FOR IDEAL AND NON-PREFERRED CLIENTS’ 
MOTHERS EMPLOYED OUTSIDE THE HOME AND AS HOUSEWIVES ONLY 

Mothers Working Mothers Working As 
Outside the Home Housewives Only 



Significance Level NS 



Ideal Clients 
(successful) 




53 




45 


98 


Non- preferred Clients 
(imsuccessful) 


52 


51 


hi 


k 6 


97 


Totals 




104 




91 


195 



Underlined number in each cell represents the theoretical frequency* 




general problem descriptions of vocational, emotional, and educational 
were used in 2 x 3 contingency tables to deteimiine whether any differ- 
ences existed between the two client groups on problem types . Three 
types of analyses were employed to measure possible group differences. 
First, both client groups were checked against each other on their per- 
ceptions of the problems brought to counseling. Then, secondly, coun- 
selors* perceptions of the problems discussed with the two client 
groups were compared between the two groups. A third technique compared 
the two client groups on counselor-client agreement on the nature of the 
problem. Data on the clients * perceptions of the problem are presented 
in Table 17 and the counselors* perceptions of the problems are presented 
in Table l^, Table 21 presents the agreement between counselor and 
client on the nature of the problem. Three categories of agreement were 
utilized: similarity, middle similarity, and dissimilarity. If the coun- 
selor and client agreed completely on the nature of the counseling prob- 
lem or problems, the similarity category was checked. If they only 
partially agreed, the middle similarity category was checked. Total 
disagreement between counselor and client were tabulated in the dis- 
similarity category. 

The data on the nature of counseling problems were analyzed for 
group differences by submitting the expected and observed frequencies 
presented in 2 x 3 contingency tables to tests. Comparing ideal 
and non-preferred clients on their perceptions of their problems brought 
to counseling, it was found that ideal clients checked a total of 169 
problems with being vocational, 35 emotional, and 80 educational. 

Non -preferred clients checked 173 problems with 33 being vocational, 

53 emotional, and 87 educational (see Table 17)0 

A anaJjysis of the problem type data revealed that the two client 
groups differed significantly on the number of vocational and emotional 
problems brought to counseling. Ideal clients checked 21 more voca- 
tional problems and 18 fewer emotional problems than did the non-pre- 
ferred client group. The X^ value of 9.3 was significant at the .01 
level of confidence. No significant difference between the two groups 
was observed for the educational problem category (see Table l8). 

Comparing group differences on counselors * perceptions of problems 
brou^t to counseling, it was found that for ideal clients, counselors 
checked 128 problems with 30 being vocational, 27 emotional, and 71 
educational. For non-preferred clients, counselors checked 1^ problems 
“I6 vocational, 65 emotional, and 65 educational (see Table 19)0 

A X^ analysis of the counselors' perceptions of clients* problems 
indicated that rather significant differences were found between the 
groups on the vocational and emotional categories. As in the case with 
the clients* perceptions of problems, counselors indicated for the 
ideal client group more vocational (30 to l£) and fewer emotional con- 
cerns (27 to 65) than did the non-preferred client group. A X^ value 
of 16.8 was significant beyond the .001 level of confidence. Once again, 
no significant difference between the two groups was observed for the 
educational problems category (see Table 20). 
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!i:ABIiE 17 

PROBLEM CATEGORIES SELECTED BY THE CLIENTS IN EACH 
OP THE TEN COUNSELORS* TWO CLIENT GROUPS 



Problem Categbiles 



Ideal Clients (successful) Non»-pref erred Clients (unsuccessful,) 



Counselor 

Number Vocational Emotional Educational Vocational Emotional Educational 



1 


5 


2 


5 


3 


6 


8 


2 


4 


4 


9 


1 


3 


8 


3 


5 


1 


10 


2 


4 


10 


4 


7 


3 


10 


6 


2 


10 


5 


6 


5 


7 


0 


8 


8 


6 


4 


3 


10 


2 


7 


7 


7 


6 


5 


6 


5 


5 


10 


8 


8 


5 


7 


4 


6 


7 


9 


7 


4 


9 


5 


8 


10 


10 


2 




JL 




4 




Totals 


54 


35 


80 


33 


53 


87 



TABLE 18 



2X3 CONTINGENCY TABLE (X^ ANALYSIS) OF THE THEORETICAL 
AND OBSERVED FRBQJIENCIES FOR THE PROBLEM CATEGORIES 
SELECTED BY IDEAL AND NON-PREFERRED CLIENTS 



Significance Level 


Vocational 

.01 


Emotional 

.01 


Educational 

NS 




Ideal Clients 
(successful) 


54 


44 

35 


82 

80 


169 


Non-Pre^®^^®^ Clients 
(unsuccessful) 


44 

33 


44 

53 


00 


173 


Totals 


87 


88 


167 


342 



Underlined nuniber in each cell represents the theoretical frequency# 



TABLE 19 

EROBLEM CATEGORIES SELECTED BY EACH OF THE TEH 
COUHSELORS FOR THEIR TWO CLMT GROUPS 

Problem Categories 



(successful) Hon-Preferred Clients (msuecesgf^ 




Vnpational Emotional EAucational 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Totals 



6 

3 

1 

3 

2 

4 
1 
2 
7 

30 



2 

4 
1 
1 

5 
2 
4 
2 
1 

27 



5 
8 

9 

10 

7 

3 

7 

6 

3 

_8_ 

71 



2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 

_g_ 

16 



4 

10 

0 

6 

10 

9 

8 

5 
5 

_8_ 

65 



7 

7 

10 

8 
7 



2 



5 

5 

65 



table 20 

o V -a pmwTTJCEWCY TABLE (X^ ANALYSIS) OF THE THEORETICAL AND 
^ nTiqTi’RWL FREQUENCIES FOR THE PROBLEM CATEGORIES SELECTED 

™ i® hoh-pee™ clients 



Voc ational 

,001 



Ideal Clients 
(successful) 

Hon-preferred Clients 
(unsuccessful) 

Totals 



Em otional 
,001 



Educational 
NS 



22 


30 


ita 


27 


72 


71 


128 


24 


16 


k 2 . 


65 


64 


65 


l 46 




46 




92 




136 


274 



underlined number in each cell represents the theoretical frequency. 
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_ , . ri-i -p-PfsTPrices in ‘tliQ adoun’t of agroenien’t 

For purposes of °heck^ Kroups, the eunounts of com- 

on problem total disagreement were tab- 

plete agreement, partial ^reem n , Complete agreement 

ulated for ^ aOO S'^ients and 26 tiraes for non- 

S^nt”" i^rtial 

^oc'^r^d^^o^lf the non-preferred client group (see 

Table 2l). 

3"Si“ Si » .522 If i?"*" 

gory agreement. 

(h) Problem cause 

Causes of the problem 

and analyzed in the same manner | coSists of five 

Callis’s (1965) diagnostic scheme was employe • 

general problem causes, i.e., 

(1) lack of self information, 

(2) lack of environmental information, 

(3) self conflict j 

(4) conflict with others j and 

(5) lack of skill. 

Problem cause tote were submitted to "^i^pfred 

purposes of ascertaining whether ° causes (2) counselors’ per- 
?r(l) clients' perceptions of probl^oausea, (^^^^ 
ceptions of problem causes, and U) oounsexor c 
prdblsni C8tus6s» 

Results of the study indicted that tee 
a total of l8l problem causes to 17 rLeived equal responses 

Only one Pr°'*’lem touse cat^W, ^ ijiformation category was selected 
from the two groups. The lacK “ clients. Lack of environmental 

rJgik’Ss srsTS™? st.'ss rL°n <.r.o », »«- 

gories (see Table 23 )• 
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table 22 

2X3 CONTINGENCY TABLE (X^ ANALYSIS) OF THE SIMILARITY OF 
COUNSELOR-CLIENT AGREEMENT ON PROBLEM CATEGORIES 
BETWEEN THE COUNSELORS AND THEIR TWO CLIENT GROUPS 



Si gnificaace Level 

Ideal Clients 
(successful) 

Non-preferred Clients 
(unsuccessful) 

Totals 



21 


28 


52 


60 


i4 


12 


100 


21 


26 


52 


58 


l4 


16 


100 




54 




118 




28 


200 



undented nunibe7 i^ each cell represents the theoretical frequency. 



TABLE 23 

HROBLEM CAUSE CATEGORIES SELECTED BY THE CLIENTS IN EACH 
OF THE TEN COUNSEIX)RS* TWO CLIENT GROUPS 

Problem Cause Categories 



Counselor 
Number 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Totals 



Ideal Clients 




6 

2 

4 

6 

4 
3 

5 

5 

3 

4 



6 

8 

3 

10 

5 

7 

5 

7 

8 

2 



2 

1 

3 

3 
2 
1 

4 
1 
1 
4 



2 

4 
1 
1 

5 
3 
2 

3 

2 

3 



2 

4 

4 
0 
2 

5 
4 
4 

3 

2 



Non*^)ref erred Clients 
(unsuccessful) 

3 4 1 



42 6l 22 26 30 



1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

J_ 

17 



7 

4 

5 

6 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 



1 

0 

4 

4 
0 
0 

5 
4 
4 
3 



6 

4 

5 
1 

7 

7 

3 
5 
5 

4 



2 

6 

6 

3 

4 

5 
4 

3 

2 

6 



40 25 47 4l 



Code: 

1 — Lack of self information 
2 - Lack of environmental information 
3 - Self conflict 
4 - Conflict with others 
5 -Lack of skill 
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In checking for the significance of the differences between the 
two f'lient groups on their perceptions of the problem causes, a 
value of 24 a was obtained and found to be significant beyond 
TJZ of confidence. Thus, the hypothesis 

client groups of perceptions of problem causes are equal to zero) was 
rejected. Table 24 presents the e^^ected and observed frequencies for 
the five problem cause categories in a 2 x 5 contingency tabl . 

Counselors checked a total of l44 problem causes for th^r ide^ 
clients and l8l for their non-preferred clients. Biggest difference.^ 
between the two client groups in the counselors’ perceptions of problem 
causes occurred in the follovting three 

infoimstion (ideal clients-45, non-preferred clients-^), self oonilicu 

(ideal clients— 26, non-preferred clients— 57); and conflict with others 
(ideal clients— 19, non-preferred clients— 60). The -t^o remaining 
Ltegories of lack of self- informat ion and lack of skill received 
approximately the same response (see Table 25). 

A value of 4l.8 was obtained in checking the significance of 
differJ^cel^etweL tie two client group| on ^he . counselors 'perceptions 
S theS clients' problem causes. The value is si^ific^t at the 
!o01 level of confidence indicating that the _ 

K sii e:<pected and observed frequencies for^the ^un- 
sSLs’ perceptions for each problem cause category is presented in 

Table 26. 

Agreement between counselors and their clients 
Sre, Ktal^ere further analyzed to determine whether o^elor- 

occurred most often with non-preferred clients-37 to 27 ^see laoie ij 
The counselor-client problem 

Aether or no? e?ther^one of the client groups was/^red 

tt?r?he^°t“sia equatiS gr^P differences on ^he co^el^-clrena 
rifeirgr4^anT?SS^— rgr::r :^?^on problem 

^uses t-^ di^he non-prefe^^^ 

L?nL?“-cllent problem cause agreement is presented m Table 28, 
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TABIiE 2k 

2X5 CONTINGENCY TABLE (X^ ANALYSIS) OF THE THEORETICAL AND 
OBSERVED FREQJJENCIES FOR THE PROBLEM CAUSE CATEGORIES 
SELECTED BY IDEAL AND NON-PREFERRED CLIENTS 





1 


2 


3 




4 


5 




Significance 

Level 


.001 


.001 


NS 




.001 


.001 




Ideal Clients 
(successful) 


42 


61 


24 


22 




21 

30 


181 


Non- preferred 
Clients 
(unsuccessful) 


22 

17 


, 

4o 


22 


25 


^ w 


2k , 

4i 


170 


Totals 


59 


101 




47 


73 


71 





Underlined nimiber in each cell represents the theoretical frequency. 

Categories 2 and 5 contributed much less to the ,X^ value than did 
categories 1 and 4# 

Code; 

1— Lack of self information 

2— Lack of environmental information 

3 — Self conflict 

4— Conflict with others 
5 — Lack of skill 




TABLfl 25 

PROBLEM CAUSE CATEGORIES SELECTED BY EACH OF THE 
TEN COUNSELORS FOR THEIR TWO CLIENT GROUPS 

Problem Cause Categories 



Counselor 

Number 




Ideal Clients 
(successful) 




Non-P3^6ferred Clients 
(unsuccessful) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


6 


7 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


4 


6 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


3 


4 


3 


1 


9 


9 


4 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


8 


1 


0 


2 


7 


3 

1 


4 


4 


10 


0 


1 


0 


7 


3 


4 


o 

J 


4 


5 


2 


4 


5 


6 


0 


0 


3 


8 


9 


2 


y 

6 


7 


5 


2 


0 


4 


3 


3 


9 


9 


2 


7 


0 


4 


3 


2 


4 


2 


3 


5 


3 


3 


1 

8 


2 


4 


2 


3 


3 


2 


0 


5 


3 


1 


9 


2 


8 


2 


0 


0 


4 


2 


2 


7 


2 


10 


1 


1 


7 


2 




1 


1 


-2L 


4 




Totals 


26 


45 


26 


19 


28 


23 


l6 


57 


60 


25 



Code: 

1- Lack of self information 
2 — Lack of environmental information 

3 - Self conflict 

4 - Conflict with others 
5 — Lack of skill 





iablb 26 

*T,xn /v2 ATvTATY'=iTS^ OF THE theoretical 
S i S hon-peefebekd clieots 




:deal Clients 
(successful) 

Clients 

(unsuccessful) 

Totals 



27 

21 



26 

23 

23. 

k9 



45- 


21 


26 


21 


19 


2i 


28 


l44 


16 

l£ 


46 

46 


57 

57 


44 

44 


60 

60 


24 

24 


25 

25 


181 

181 


61 




83 




79 




53 


325 



■h npil renresents the theoretical frequency, 
nderlined am&er in each cell represents 



Jode: 

1 _ Tack of self dnformtion 

2 - Lack of environmental information 

3- Self conflict 

4 - Conflict with others 

5 - Lack of skill 
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45 


22 
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100 


31 


6 
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57 
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37 
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34 
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table 28 

2 X 3 comiN(®TO 

madle 
S-imilarity 

, T ... NS 

Slfpr^^ficance Lev3J^ 

Ideal Clients 
(successful) 

Non-preferred Clients 
(unsuccessful) 

Totals 



Jwsan^ fSSS.'S m"yS'“2i“ Si'S.St SS«»~ 

lifferences between the two client groups on 
axe equal to zero. 

Both oUent groups a.d their^o^se^- eS^seol^'eSrience 

perceptions of counseling out - p o on the scale denoted 

^ra^ne-point scale 4, 5. and 6 denoted ndni- 

counseling ^etlfiSrnSmb^s 7 , 8 , and 9 high success 

n n itn success or helpfulnes > 
helpfulnes s . 

The comparison Between client 6^"^ ^ Serences^etae^’' the 
on counseling outcomes was f“® the clients in the two groups. 

Br 4 ^“rirKenrre^L"^^^^ ratings ior their ideal 
:Lent and the ideal cHents- ratings was 1.4. 

on the other h^d, co^selors rated 

non-preferred clients 2.0 while the clients' mean 

mean rating for the Ltween the two ratings was 4 . 7 . 

5 Sr:frra&s S^^Tefora^^^^Urnts with me^ differences are pre- 

scntcd in Table 29 * 
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TABLE 29 

A COMPAEISON OF COUNSELOR AND CLIENT MEAN COUNSELING RATIMJS FOR EACH OF THE TEN 

COUNSELORS AND THEIR TWO CLIENT GROUPS 



CO 
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The data on counselor-client outcome rating agreement was subjected 
to the Mann-Uhitney U Test to see if differences between counselor- 
client outcome ratings for the two client groups 
Difference scores were computed for each counselor-clien Jrad 

individual difference scores from each “°“7?g^®cli^t^ 

group were ooB5>ared with each difference score in the ideal client group. 

Se ^ue of U is equal to the number of difference scores from the 
client group that exceeded difference scores ta 
oli^t group. In oases of ties, the value of U is increased by 0.5 of 
a pototf ^ comparing for each of the 10 counselors his ^o 0^“^ 
groups (each consisting of 10 clients), it would be ^ 

a U value ranging frcm 0 to 100, Chance expectation would place the U 
^uliS i^nSlhborhood of 50. U values for each of the 10 outcome 
rating cooiparisons between counselors and their two client ^oups are 

presented Table 30. U values for ^ the ®°"“f 01 

Loups), except for counselor number five, were si^ificant at the .01 
SvS of confidence. Counselor number five (and his two groins) had a 
U value of 27 which was significant at the .05 level of 
Therefore, the hypothesis, indicating differences hetoeen ^e =1^®“^ 
groups on counselor-cUent rating agreeir„nt to be zero, be ^Jectea. 

Agreement between the counselor and the client on eo“"ee g 
a^ars to be related to client idealness as it is defied in the ooun 
selor’s perception of counseling success. Apparently the non-preferred 
clients were Lting benefits from counseling that counselors either 
failed to see or hesitated to label as positive counseling outcomes. 

Hypothesis 3 . Ideal clients will view counseling as helpful while 
non-^referred clients will see it as being not helpful. 

Hypothesis 3 was tested under the null hypothesis stating that 
diffeSf beUen^e two client groups on their ratings of counseling 

helpfulness would be equal to zero* 

As noted above, ratings by ideal clients on counseling helpfulness 
or su^esf a^^ed’7.5 on a nine-point scale while ratings by non-pre- 

?Lr“d cUenIs ll^ra^ed 6.7 (see Table 29). two g>^°’^^XIiXence 
submitted to a T test with the result being that the 
between the mean ratings of the two groups proved to be significant* 
cSticL. rSio orT value of 3.10 that was found proved to be 
significant at the ,01 level of confidence* Therefore, the hypothesis 
positing no difference between the two client groups on ratings o coun- 
leS^^eSpfulness was rejected. We 

idealness, as defined in this study, is related to the client s percep 

tion of counseling outcome success in that ide^ “^.p^ina’^helpf^ess 
clients were differentiated by their ratings of counseling helpfuln-ss. 

HvDothesis 4. Ideal client types will tend to ^ifest perso^ity 
char a^ristic TS n the Hyers-Briggs Type Indicator that are more similar 
to their counselor's than will non-preferred clients* 
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* Lowest totals indicate highest levels of agreement "between the counselor and his ideal client group 
A total approaching 50 would indicate chance agreement between the counselor and his ideal client 



HvTJothesis 4 was tested under the null hspothesis stating ttet 
diffe^cefto oou^selor-client personality sisdlarity between the two 
client groups •would be equal to zero# 

Both client gi’oups and their counselors were tested on -the L^/ers- 
Briffffs Type Indicator (MBTl) to determine whether or not subaects 3 Ji 
nnf» nf* -hhe Client croups had more overall personality similarity to 

*« «» "Sf.si'S ST‘ 

fThP MRTT consists of four scales and all four were utilized in -the 
studv They are: Extroversion-introversion (E-l), Sens^g-^tuition 
rs-Tl/ Thinking-Feeling (T-f), and Judgment-Perception (J-P). 

-d scoring, the scores 

^tinuous scale scores which allow, for example, senate (E) 
scores to be treated as a composite El score ^ etc# Then^ , . , 
four scores were svibtraoted from those of his 

ferenoe scores for the two client groups were coiapared for significant 
Sri^cer ^Ses 31 throve 40 present the MBTI scores for each 
counselor and his 10 ideal and 10 non-preferred clients. 

A two-way analysis of variance was' used 

for Se^o Client groups. ■ For' the 

Sd “e .Sfi^el of cLSaence. Therefore, the null hypothesis 
Sing the ilfferences between the two client groups to se^ was 

of^O^gg) SLefore making it possible to use the interaction mean 
Se ^ufS Se e^i^em in confuting the F ratio for the ^ 
Pffect As noted in Tables 31-40, counselors' scores varied consider- 
aSy on the MBTI. An F ratio of 69.951 (significant beyond .01) for 
effect points out the large amount of variance on ^ 
^^ion within the group of 10 counselors, ^e 

table for the Extroversion-Introversion dmension is presented in 

Table 4l, 

An F ratio of 0.20? was found in possible 

■ho+Tjppn the two client groups on the Sensing**Intuition seal • 
low F ratio does not approach significance and, the^fore ’ 

Lcentance of the null hypothesis equating group differences on this 
Ssi^rtf zSL ^t^^^ effects between counselor ^d counsel- 

•incr outcome (client idealness) were also not significant (F ratio * ^ 
a 1 200) Once again large differences appeared ^ong counselors • ^e 

F ratio of 17.370 for counselor differences was tS°Lnsing- 

.01 level of confidence. The analysis of variance data for the Sensing 

Intuition scale is presented in Table 42. 

An F ratio of 0.077 was found in testing for differ^ces between 
•A oi onfl unn-uref erred client types on the Thinking-Feeling dimension 
of^Se^Tr^Ito F rStio of 3.84_necess^ for si^ificance 

at the .05~level of confidence, the hypothesis attributing only c an e 



TABLE 31 



MVTTRC'-T^'RTfiGS TYPE INDICATOR SCORES FOR 

^iSal akd non-preierked cuehts 



MBTI Scales 
Counselor Number 1 




Ideal Clients 

•1 


65 


113 


93 


1 

/-V 


79 


67 


91 


2 

1 


59 

67 


149 

131 


81 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


125 

119 

69 

113 

97 

91 


143 

75 

61 

55 

75 

83 


91 

95 

121 

75 

125 

125 


Non-preferred 








Clients 


101 


111 


123 


JL 


81 


115 


133 


2 


97 


109 


121 


3 

4 

5 


69 

131 

49 


l 4 l 

117 

117 


91 

93 

i 47 


6 

7 

0 


55 

81 


69 

l 4 l 


129 

61 


8 

9 

10 


129 

123 


59 

l 47 


101 

67 



139 

63 

133 

125 

99 

78 

87 

133 

119 

127 



137 

119 

109 

159 

117 

127 

83 

i49 

139 

i 47 



Code : 

El - Extroversion -Introversion 
SN - Sensing-Intuition 
TF - Thinking-Feeling^ 

Jp - Judgment-Perception 



table 32 



MVTTpci-BRIGGS TYPE INDICIATOR SCORES FOR COUNSELOR 
9 Aim wra IDEAL AND HON-PREFEBEED CLIEHTS 




Ideal Clients 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



119 

95 

59 

93 

89 

107 

131 

67 

79 

127 



81 

101 

113 

85 

in 

59 

U7 

l43 

87 

81 



127 

107 

85 

87 

93 

93 

73 

105 

123 

115 



123 

147 

161 

97 

107 

129 

109 

73 

105 

65 



Non-preferred 




Codj0 • 

El Extroversion— Introversion 
SN - Sensing-Intuition 
TF - Thinking-Feeling 
JP - Judgment-Perception 



67 








table 33 



MBTI Scales 
Counselor Numoer 3 



Ideal Clients 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



63 

99 

103 

119 

115 

6l 

57 

89 

55 

81 



85 

101 

6l 

75 

83 

137 

139 

75 

57 

95 



93 

97 

115 

97 

83 

79 

79 

119 

127 

101 



89 

135 

81 

133 

103 

83 

135 

73 

155 

87 



Non-preferred 

Clients 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



47 

73 

119 

95 

61 

123 

119 

83 

87 

71 



133 

93 

73 

6l 

93 

85 

71 

89 

75 

77 



127 

101 

105 

105 

U7 

97 

125 

115 

85 

87 



159 

107 

111 

79 

75 

107 

119 

113 

101 

125 



0o(3»6 • 

El - Extroversion -Introversion 

SN - Sensing-Intuition 

QjF - Thinking-Feeling^ 
jp - judgnient -Perception 




TABLE 34 

myers-briggs type indigator scores for counselor 

number 4 AND HIS IDEAL AND NON- PREFERRED CLIENTS 



MBTI Scales 
Counselor Number 4 


El 

121 


SN 

107 


TF 

115 


Ideal Clients 
1 


123 


lU 


69 


2 


57 


97 


6l 


Q 


63 


95 


131 


4 


115 


73 


83 


R 


i45 


39 


79 


y 

6 


95 


93 


69 


7 


6l 


97 


111 


1 

8 


113 


65 


79 


Q 


55 


101 


139 


y 

10 


113 


73 


129 



JP 

75 



73 

93 

125 

85 

49 

109 

135 

101 

91 

85 



Non-preferred 

Clients 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



95 


109 


89 


107 


59 


125 


75 


125 


85 


73 


73 


109 


67 


59 


91 


63 


75 


125 


95 


95 


121 


n 


in 


85 


93 


131 


137 


73 


101 


95 



87 

109 

109 

131 

71 

121 

99 

101 

123 

l4l 



Code: 

El 

SN 

TF 

JP 



Ext rovers i on -Introver s ion 
Sens ing-Intuit ion 
Tliinking-Feeling 
Judgment-Perception 



TABLE 35 

MXERS-BRIGGS TTPE INDICATOR SCORES FOR COUNSELOR 
number 5 AND ms IDEAL AND NON- PREFERRED CLIENTS 



MBTI Scales El SN TF JP 

Counselor Number 5 57 139 77 ^3 



Ideal Clients 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



49 

49 

101 

H5 

i49 

H9 

111 

119 

95 

91 



85 

101 

93 

89 

l4l 

119 

89 

77 

77 

129 



137 

123 

87 

113 

83 

53 

107 

113 

109 

105 



83 

149 

57 

111 

101 

73 

145 

67 

59 

i45 



Non-preferred 

Clients 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



83 

87 

115 

65 

117 

91 

87 

95 

75 

67 



77 

51 

101 

69 

95 

129 

87 

147 

89 

61 



107 

83 

77 

105 

119 

79 

127 

113 

109 

97 



85 

65 

in 

85 

i49 

137 

83 

157 

75 

101 



Codes 

El — Extroversion— Introversion 
SN - Sensing-Intuition 
TF - Thinking-Feeling 
JP - Judgment-Perception 
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ERIC 



TABLE 36 

MYERS-BRIGGS TYRE INDICATOR SCORES FOR COUNSELOR 
NUMBER 6 AND HIS IDEAL AND NON-RECEFERRED CLIENTS 



MBTI Scales 
Counselor Number 6 


El 

71 


SN 

117 


TF 

61 


JP 

71 


Ideal Clients 


1 


129 


-93 


101 


05 


2 


65 


77 


89 


87 




103 


97 


105 


131 


4 


91 


59 


89 


131 


5 


109 


111 


101 


97 


6 


55 


105 


59 


109 


7 


63 


73 


67 


117 


8 


103 


75 


129 


155 


9 


129 


79 


103 


99 


10 


91 


77 


95 


89 


Non-preferred 

Clients 


1 


81 


83 


95 


67 


JU 

2 


79 


89 


93 


125 




101 


99 


103 


103 


4 


79 


67 


97 


85 


5 


95 


71 


69 


69 


6 


71 


85 


103 


109 


7 


111 


79 


71 


113 


8 


89 


75 


91 


93 


Q 


85 


57 


61 


77 


10 


93 


133 


93 


131 



Code: 

El - Extroversion-Introversion 
SN - Sensing-Intnition 
TF - Thinking-Feeling 
JP - Judgment-Perception 
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TABLE 37 



miers-briggs type indigator scores for counselor 

NUMBER 7 AND HIS IDEAL AND NON- PREFERRED CLIENTS 



MBTI Scales 
Counselor Nuniber 7 


El 

l4l 


SN 

85 


TF 

63 


JP 

91 


Ideal Clients 


1 


91 


77 


133 


95 


2 


63 


99 


113 


111 


3 


117 


85 


71 


93 


4 


139 


75 


129 


131 


5 


103 


89 


69 


95 


6 


95 


83 


77 


117 


7 


65 


117 


79 


73 


1 

8 


55 


85 


69 


49 


9 

10 


95 


79 


79 


99 


93 


73 


85 


101 


Non-preferred 

Clients 


1 


63 


i47 


95 


153 


2 


103 


105 


97 


83 


3 


83 


137 


121 


i45 


4 


113 


85 


107 


91 


5 


65 


119 


127 


127 


y 

6 


139 


57 


87 


67 


7 


l4l 


101 


95 


l4l 


1 

8 


71 


113 


63 


127 


9 


117 


85 


107 


115 


10 


77 


99 


111 


89 



Code: 

El - Extroversion- Introversion 
SI'J - Sensing-Intuition 
TF - Thinking-Feeling 
JP - Judgment-Perception 
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TABLE 38 

Mn5RS-BBIC3GS TYPE INDICATOR SCORES FOR COUNSELOR 
NUMBER 8 AND HES IDEAL AND NON- PREFERRED CLIENTS 



MBTI Scales 
Counselor Number 8 


El 

125 


SN 

137 


TF 

117 


JP 

77 


Ideal Clients 


1 


95 


87 


97 


115 


2 


115 


87 


l 4 l 


91 


3 


61 


89 


101 


63 


4 


113 


113 


131 


95 


5 


123 


59 


125 


131 


6 


107 


107 


63 


65 


7 


95 


111 


87 


83 


8 


91 


95 


119 


109 


9 


65 


125 


121 


117 


10 


101 


71 


117 


97 


Non-preferred 

Clients 


1 


55 


131 


123 


155 


2 


l 4 l 


69 


103 


111 


3 


83 


69 


91 


97 


4 


47 


151 


85 


155 


5 


55 


69 


63 


75 


6 


93 


103 


85 


i 45 


7 


87 


79 


77 


97 


8 


61 


61 


109 


83 


9 


87 


119 


121 


101 


10 


93 


69 


113 


89 



Code: 

El - Extroversion-Introversion 
SN - Sensing-Intuition 
TP - Thinking-Feeling 
JP - Judgment-Perception 
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TABLE 39 

MTEES -BRIGGS TYPE INDICATOR SCORES FOR COUNSEI/)R 
number 9 AND HES IDEAL AND NON-PREFERRED CLIENTS 



MBTI Scales 

Counselor Number 9 


El 

77 


SN 

95 


TF 

^ 


Ideal Clients 
1 


i45 


73 


69 


2 


77 


75 


85 


3 


63 


101 


97 


4 


107 


123 


89 


5 


67 


83 


99 


6 


105 


129 


99 


7 


123 


107 


in 


8 


97 


103 


83 


9 


67 


91 


121 


10 


55 


101 


133 



JP 

47 



73 

l4l 

55 

125 

47 

137 

111 

121 

103 

97 



Non-preferred 

Clients 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



87 


103 


65 


105 


109 


69 


97 


93 


71 


151 


83 


101 


79 


61 


79 


93 


77 


89 


55 


89 



79 


97 


97 


73 


in 


n5 


87 


93 


99 


115 


93 


123 


95 


83 


115 


133 


99 


95 


71 


73 



Code: 

El - Extroversion -Introversion 
SN - Sensing-Intuition 
TF - Thinking-Feeling 
JP - Jud^ent-Perception 
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TABLE 40 

myers-briggs type indigator scores for counseior 

IW.BER 10 AND EES IDEAL AND NON- PREFERRED CLIENTS 



MBTI Scales 
Counselor Number 10 



Ideal Clients 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Non*pr ef er r ed 
Clients 

1 

2 

3 

4 ' 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



El 

53 



71 

109 

97 

115 

71 

75 

97 

67 

129 

109 



SN 

139 


TF 

117 


JP 

107 


67 


107 


6l 


71 


121 


53 


65 


93 


101 


55 


103 


109 


103 


77 


119 


67 


93 


125 


85 


87 


101 


ILL 


119 


85 


79 


111 


1.13. 


79 


137 


137 



127 

107 


8l 

87 


115 

81 


91 


109 


79 


73 


123 


129 


91 


83 


117 


65 


85 


97 


105 


83 


71 


81 


93 


73 


87 


65 


113 


83 


71 


105 



87 

93 

93 

143 

i43 

101 

125 

125 

99 

97 



Code: 

El - Extroversion -Introversion 
SN - Sensing- Intuition 
TF - Thinking-Feeling 
jp - Judgment-Perception 



TABLE 4 l 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR COMPARINa COUNSELOR-CLIENT SIMILARITY 
BETWEEN IDEAL AND NON-PREFERRED CLIENT GROUPS ON THE MXERS-BRIGGS 
TYPE INDICATOR’S EXTROVERSION -INTROVERSION SCALE 



Source 


d.f. 


ss 


MS 


F 


Significance 

Level 


Client IdeaJness 
(success) 


1 


1152.00 


1152.00 


3.901 


tf\ 

0 

• 


Counselor 


9 


185902.10 


20655.780 


69.951 


.01 


Interaction 


9 


2657.59 


295.287 


0.U99 


NS 


Error 


l 80 


106422 .40 


591.235 






Total 


199 


296134.09 













table 42 








ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR COMPARING COUNSELOR-CLIENT SIMILARITY 
BETWEEN IDEAL AND NON-PREFERRED CLIENT GROUPS ON THE MYERS -BRIGGS 
TYPE INDICATOR’S SENSING-INTUITION SCALE 


Source 


d.f. 


ss 


MS 


F 


Significance 

Level 


Client Idealness 
(success) 


1 


141.12 


1U1.120 


Q.207 


NS 


Counselor 


9 


106436.50 


U826.277 


17.370 


,01 


Interaction 


9 


6128,88 


680*966 


1,200 


NS 


Error 


180 


102321,60 


566.U53 






Total 


199 


215028,10 









differences between the two client groups was accepted. 

F S of o!s 40 found for the interaction effect In^oatea ^t 

m^ce Sh^oLtS^out itf^^differenL °“ 

Tr, +*hc+w for croup differences on the Judgment-Perception scale, 

counselors. The F ratio of ^.34^ sig^c^^^ counselors as a 

^^^Sd^arvidey^the Judgment-Perc^^^ “^hfSaSsir 

Table 44. 

Overall results of the »6rers-Briggs Type the 

counselor-client P-°^J^[,^!^irotSsIon i^riu^Sf-i^rcUon. 

sSfS.rsj.s.is 4”S «t «» »•“»- 

Si^ assesS^t and rejected for the other two. 

interview coimsents hy ideal and ^°^^^^euLts-^pe^^^ 

in the Apper^ces . Appendix Cpres^ts^te^^^^ 

ceptions of the counselor s oo • jp, , clients’ suggestions and 

hy the oomseling are listed in Appendix E. 

nihS ul?i^ the “uLelSI; priLry criteria for counseling success 
and failure is also presented in Appendix F. 




TABIiE 43 

AwATVCiT*^ m? VARTAI^CE FOR COMPARING COUNSELOR“CLIENT SD4HARITY 
B™ SZ Z CLIEUT GROUPS ON ^ MmS-BRIGGS 

■° TT^TriTnAmrkDla nw’T^TTrTwri-W'RT.ING SCALE 




Client Idealness 
(success) 

Counselor 

Interaction 



1 

9 

9 

l8o 

199 



32«0 

81280.1 

3143.2 

75099.2 

159554.5 



32.0 

9031.122 

349.244 

417.217 



0.077 

25.860 

0.840 



NS 

.01 

NS 




table 44 



atjaty«?TS op variance for comparing COUNSELOR-CLIENT SIMILARIK 
Zra-HtEFERJOT CLIENT GROUPS ON THE MIEES-BEIGGS 
between mEftL ATO judgment-perception SCALE 




Significan.ee 




Client Idealness 
(success) 

Counselor 

Interaction 

Error 



1 2457.00 

9 124244.56 

9 4543.64 

180 130418.10 



2457.00 


4.870 


13804.95 


27.340 


504.84 


0.697 


724.55 





.05 

.01 

NS 



199 261657.^ 



Total 



CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 



The purpose of the study was to examine counselors* perceptions of 
the types of clients with whom they feel they are most effective and. 
least effective, and. thus label as id.eal and. non-preferred, people to 
counsel. Central to the study were attempts to answer several questions 
about counselors* biases about client types: (l) Do school counselors 
hold well-developed, systematized biases regarding the client type with 
whom they most prefer to work and, if so, does a particular cOdent type 
emerge as a favorite of most counselors? (2) Assuming the existence of 
ideal clients, what types of students and how many comprise the non- 
preferred client group? (3) Considering the question of proportionate 
numbers of ideal to non-preferred clients, how many students lack the 
opportunity to talk with a counselor who shares at least some com^nality 
of interest with them, and who also prefers them as clients? and ^4; Do 
counselors come from a rather narrow range of backgrounds and value 
orientations? If so, perhaps many students are excluded from the coun- 
selors* ideal client groups. 

Following the identification of ideal and non-preferred client types, 
an attempt was made to compare the two client types for possible ^ffer- 
ences or factors that either inhibit or facilitate the achievement of 

counseling gains. 

The specific areas of inquiry dealt with the following five strate- 
gies designed to answer the above questions: 

(1) the identification of ideal and non-preferred clients 
using counseling success and failure as criteria; 

(2) the examination of the nature of ideal and non-preferred 
clients to ascertain the ways in which they are similar 
and dissimilar; 

(3) the comparison of counselor-client personality similarity 
with client idealness to determine the effect of this 
dimension on the counselor* s choice of successful counsel- 
ing cases (ideal clients); 
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(4) the measurement of counselor-client agreement on (a) 
the nature of the counseling problem, (b) the cause 

of the counseling problem, and (c) the degree of coun- 
seling success experienced, to determine the relation- 
ship of counselor-client agreement to client idealness; and 

( 5 ) the coirparison between the two client groups on the 
ratings of the value of counseling to ascertain whether 
the client's perception of his counselor's effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness relates to his inclusion in or 
exclusion from the ideal client group. 



The procedures involved in the dinplementation of the above five 
strategies included selection of . the subjects, personal interviews 
with each subject, testing each subject, the analysis of each sub- 
ject's grade-point average, and an intelligence test score. Each of 
the 10 counselors participating in the study listed their 10 most 
successful clients and 10 least successful clients whom they had inter- 
viewed at least four times during the school year. In addition, the 
counselors selected two alternate clients for each group to substitute 
if needed. Ideal client was defined in the study as a client who is 
perceived by his counselor as having experienced a high degree of coun- 
seling success. Conversely, the non-preferred client was defined as a 
student who is perceived by his counselor as having experienced very 
little or no counseling success. 

For each of the 200 clients selected by the counselors, the coun- 
selors were asked to indicate their perceptions of the client's prob- 
lem type, the problem cause, the degree of counseling success experi- 
enced, and the criteria they used for counseling success or failure. 

The ^ers-Briggs Type Indicator was administered to each counselor and 
each client. In addition, a grade point average for each client was 
computed from his permanent record which also was the source of the 
client's Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability score. Following comple- 
tion of the MBTI, each client was interviewed on his perceptions of 
the value of counseling, the problem type, the problem cause, and the 
nature of the counselor's job, G?he clients were also asked to make 
any suggestions they might care to offer in order to inprove counseling. 
Data on the client's future plans, his curriculum type, and his parents' 
occupations were also collected in the interview. 

To ensure minimum competence and training levels, only certified, 
master's degree counselors with at least three years experience were 
used in the study. To ensure for normality in the client population, 
only schools having overall equal representation of several types were 
selected for the study. For example, the schools all had significant 
numbers of college bound, vocational, and general program students 
enrolled in their programs. Another control on client selection 
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originated in the use of one male and one fe m a l e counselor in each of 
the five participating schools to ensure equal opportunities for both 
sexes to be chosen as clients for the study. 

The null hypothesis tested in the study stated that differences 
between the two client groups on the following items are equal to zero; 

(a) grade point average, 

(b) intelligence test scores, 

(cj curriculum type, 

(d) future plans, 

(e) Counselor-client sex matching, 

(f) parents' occupational levels (including the number of 
mothers employed outside the home), 

(g) client's perception of the problem, 

(h) counselor's perception of the problem, 

(i) counselor-client agreement on the problem type, 

(j) client's perception of the problem cause, 

(k) counselor's perception of the problem cause, 

(l) counselor-client agreement on the problem cause, 

(m) ratings of the value of counseling, 

(n) counselor— client agreement on the ratings of the value 
of counseling, and 

(o) similarity with their counselors on the four MBTI scales*. 

The data were analyzed by four different statistical tests . 

Group differences on grade-point averages, intelligence test scores, 
and the MBTI scales were assessed by submitting these data to a two- 
way-, analysis of variance test, programmed on an MR 90 program, and 
processed on an IBM 709^ computer. Data collected on items c' ^ 
throu^ *i* were presented in contingency tables and submitted to X 
analyses. Group ratings of the value of counseling were tested for 
difference by the critical ratio or T test, while ^oup differences on 
counselor- client agreement on the value of counseling were determined 
through utilization of the Mann-Whitney U Test. 



Findings 



The findings of the study are presented in the order that the 
hypotheses were tested. Considerable difference between the ideal 
^d non-preferred client group were found on grade point average. The 
mean grade point average for ideal clients was 2.04 as con5)ared to 
1.26 for non-preferred clients. The difference is significant beyond 
the .01 level of confidence. 



A lesser difference was found between the two client groups on 
the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. Ideal clients 
average intelligence quotient score of 104 as compared to 100 for non- 
preferred clients, a difference that was found to be significant at 
the .07 level of confidence. 
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The curriculum types in which the clients were enrolled varied 
considerably between the ideal and non-preferred client groups. Ideal 
clients were mostly enrolled in college preparatory programs while non- 
preferred clients were mostly congregated in general programs j consist- 
ting of both regular and modified classes. These differences were 
significant beyond the .001 level of confidence. The two client groups 
each had 20fo of its group enrolled in vocational programs. 

Future plans revealed by the clients in each group indicated dif- 
ferences existing between the two groups on those planning to attend 
college (44 ideal clients to 24 non- preferred clients), and those 
planning to go into business for themselves (7 non- preferred clients 
to 1 ideal client). These differences were significant beyond the .01 
level of confidence. 

Sex matching differences between the two client groups varied 
according to the sex of the counselor. Male counselors rated propor- 
tionately more female than male clients as being ideal. Of the 23 
female clients selected by male counselors for both client groups, 17 
were listed as being ideal or successful clients. The expected fre- 
quency in the contingency table analysis was 11.5 for female clients. 
In the same vein, fewer than the expected number of male clients were 
selected as ideal (38.5 expected to 33 observed). The differences 
between male and female clients selected by female counselors were not 
significant. Observed frequencies for female and male clients in the 
female counselors' selected group varied 3»5 points from expected fre- 
quencies in each cell. 

Combining the clients of both male and female counselors for pur- 
poses of observing if one sex is favored over the other in the ideal 
client group, it was found that proportionately more females than males 
were selected as ideal clients. The expected frequency of 33 female 
ideal clients was exceeded by an observed frequency of 42, while the 
expected frequency of 67 male non-preferred clients exceeded the 
observed frequency of 58. These differences were significant at the 
.01 level of confidence. 

Differences existing between the two client groups on parents' 
occupational levels and the number of mothers working outside the home 
were tested for significance by a X^ test. Group differences were 
found to exist at the semi-professional and managerial level (lower) 
in which 30 parents of ideal clients and l£ parents of non-preferred 
clients were classified. Group differences were also noted in the 
semi-skilled category which contained 15 parents of non— preferred 
oH0U‘5s as compared with 5 parents of ideal clients . The differences 
were significant at the .02 level of confidence. No group differences 
were noted in the number of mothers working outside the home. The 
ideal client groups had 53 mothers in some type of employment, while 
51 mothers in the non-preferred client group were employed. No group 
dif f 0i*0uces were found on the number of parents employed in the follow- 
ing levels: professional and managerial, higher; professional and man- 
agerial, regular; skilled; and unskilled. 
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The natvire of the problems brou^t to counseling interviws by 
i,nth client erouns was analysed from three vantage points. First, 
^^er^ces the two client groups on the problem categories 

rrss-. 

^^ttot ideal clients selected significant:^ ^re Proble^^ ^ the 

differences were significant at the .oi ict <,icrnificantlv 

of problems in the educational category did not vary significant y 

between the two groups ( 



Counselors' perceptions of the cUents ' proble^ varied in mch 

aiyiS^^^rfv^ationafSoblLl®^^^^ 

emotional problem categories was significant at the .001 level of 
confidence • 



For purposes of examining further the seemingly hi^ rate of 
couns^or^Slent^a^e^^ 

Sts^il^c^ed ^LnL?r:?re\rsilnmc«^^ group ^ere^s 
Ld^hat the high degree of counselor-client P^otl^ ^ient7 ^ 
ment was consistent for both ideal and non-preferred clients. 



three’^speo?^®"c^Lnts ' ‘^erSioS^^®2ort^peSio^^ ^ 

r -nSrand 

Srol^or^tlon^ou? t^environment. The differences between 
iS^l^oSeferred clients on these ^o problem cause categories 
were significant at the .01 level of confidence. 



Non-preferred clients indicated that most of their probl^ causes 

'"^aL^hese Sff^SLf wer^si^iSc^^ aHh^.O! l^el of confid- 
^^^rp^bfr^^e StegoS of self conflict was checked an 

equal number of times by both client groups. 



ry.n,iT. A-ifPerences on counselor-client agreement on the clients’ 
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problem cause was achieved 28 times for the ideal clients to six times 
for non-preferred clients— a difference significant at the *01 level 
of confidence o Differences between the two groups on partial agreement 
and complete disagreement on problem causes did not contribute signifi- 
cantly to the value o 

Group comparisons on ratings of counseling outcome success were 
analyzed from three types of data: clients' perceptions, counselors' 
perceptions, and counselor-client agreement* Ideal clients gave coun- 
seling outcome a mean success rating of 7o5 on a 1-9 point scale as 
compared with a 6*7 rating by non-preferred clients* The difference 
between the means was submitted to a T test with the resulting T value 
of 3*10 being found to be significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

Counselors' ratings of outcome success necessarily varied consid- 
erably for the two client groups because counselors identified the 
client sample on the basis of high and low counseling success* There- 
fore, counselors' outcome success ratings averaged 7*2 for ideal clients 
and 2*0 for non-preferred clients* The point of interest in the out- 
come rating phase of the study was the amount of counselor-client agree- 
ment existing in the two client groups* A Mann-Whitney U Test was used 
to compare outcome rating differences for each counselor-client dyad 
in each client group* The resulting U values indicated that nine of 
the ten counselors consistently agreed with the ideal client group— a 
difference which was significant at the *01 level of confidence* The 
tenth counselor's agreement with the ideal client group on success 
ratings was also quite consistent and was found to be significant at 
the *05 level of confidence* 

The two client groups were compared with their counselors on the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator to find out if one group proved to be more 
similar to their counselors than the other group on the four scales 
contained in the instrument* The two-way analysis of variance test 
employed in the data analysis compared the two client groups on the 
amount of variance existing between the scores of counselor and their 
clients* Results indicated that client idealness is related to coun- 
selor-client similarity on the Extroversion-Introversion scale (*05 
level of confidence), and on the Judgment -Percept ion scale (*05 level 
of confidence)* No relationship was found between the two client 
groups on client idealness and counselor-client scores on the Sensing- 
Intuition and Thinking-Feeling scales* 

A review of the data indicates that: 

(l) Hypothesis 1 — stating that differences between the two client 
groups should''equar^ro on grade point average, intelligence test 
scores, curriculum type, future plans, sex-matching, parents' occupa- 
tional levels, problem type, problem cause, and counselor- client agree- 
ment on both the problem and cause— should be re^jected except for the 
data on counselor-client sex-matching for female counselors and for 



counselor-client agreement on the nature of counseling problems where 
no significant differences were noted, netween the two client groups* 

( 2 ) Hypothesis 2— stating that differences between the two client 
groups on counselor-client agreement on counseling outcomes ratings ^e 
equal to zero— was rejected. Ideal clients* ratings agree closely with 
their counselors* ratings while ratings by non-preferred clients vary 
considerably from those of their counselors. 

( 3 ) Hypothesis 3— stating that differences between the two client 
groups on counseilngoutcome ratings are equal to zero— was rejected. 
Ideal clients rated counseling sli^tly higher than non-preferred 
clients. The difference between the mean ratings was O.o (on a 9 point 
scale) which was significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

(4) Hypothesis 4— stating that group differences between ideal 
and non-^ref erred clients on personality similarity are equal to zero— 
was rejected for two of the four MBTI scales and accepted for the other 
two. The hypothesis was rejected for the Sxtroversion-Introversion 
and Judgment-Perception scales and accepted for the Sensing-Intuition 
and Thinking-Feeling scales. 



Conclusions 



The conclusions derived from the analysis of the data are presented 
as they relate to the purpose of the study. Additional inferences are 
directed toward answering questions raised in relationship to objectives 
subordinate to the purpose. 

( 1 ) Utilizing school counselors* perceptions of counseling out- 
come success and failure as criteria for identifying ideal and non-pre- 
f erred clients, it was found that counselors* ideal and non-preferred 
client groups vary widely among themselves, but that group differences 
do exist in grade point averages, scores on intelligence tests, curri- 
culum types, future plans, agreement with the counselor on the cause 
of problems, types of problems, causes of problems, the value of con- 
soling, agreement with the counselor on the value of counseling, an 
on personality similarity with the counselor as measured by two of the 
four scales on a personality inventory. Fewer group differences were 
noted on parents* occupational classifications and on counselor-client 
sexHDoatchlng. No group differences were found on counselor-client ^ 
agreement on the diagnosis of the counseling problem and on the remain- 
ing two scales of the personality inventory. Therefore, it w^ con- 
cluded that ideal and non-preferred clients exhibit several differences 
which could affect counseling outcomes. 



Differences between ideal and non-preferred client types influenc- 
ing counseling could be those relating to school adjustont and achieve- 
ment, The ideal clients had a significantly higher point average, which 
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indicates that they as a group are probably meeting more of the typical 
school success criteria than are the non-preferred clients. Students 
who experience conflicts with school authorities and rules may be 
penalized with low grades that, while not being unjustifiable, still 
help keep the student in a vicious cycle of school failure. These 
students do not improve and as such become, in the eyes of the co^selor^^ 
and his fellow staff members, instances of where counseling has failed. 

In reality, as pointed out by the surprisingly hi^ ratings given to 
counseling helpfulness by non-preferred clients, the comselor may be 
“th© only p6rson in "the building with whom, bh© school failur© is not in 
trouble. As indicated in the non-preferred clients’ comments on the 
value of counseling, the counselor may be for many students the only 
person in the school with whom they feel free to talk (see Appendix d). 

That school success plays an important role in the m^ie up of the 
ideal client may be further verified by noting the criteria selected^ 
by counselors for counseling outcome success and failure (see Appendix Fj. 
School adjustment was listed 49 times and school achievement was listed 
4l times. Furthermore, counseling is largely a verbal process and those 
students with better grades may be the ones who are most clever in mani- 
pulating verbal concepts. 

The question may be raised as to why the difference in grade point 
average was not matched by an equalOy big group difference on an intel- 
ligence test which theoretically correlates highly with school perform- 
ance. There was a difference of four intelligence quotient points that 
was significant at the .0? level of confidence, but the difference was 
certainly not as large as the grade-point average difference. Once 
again the emphasis placed on school adjustment and achievement by school 
counselors would seem to be the factor es^laining the small difference. 
Many non-preferred clients were so listed because of their chronic 
under— achievement . Many counselors included in their non— preferred 
client group students having relatively high intelligence test scores 
and very low grades. These clients constitute evidence of the 
counselor’s failure because the counselor has not been able to remedy 
the situation. Chances are that many of these under-achievers have 
been referred by teachers who are anxiously awaiting overni^t increases 
in academic performance. Therefore, it would seem that low achievers 
with high intelligence test scores pose one of the counselor’s biggest 
difficulties and hence, a significant portion of his non-pref erred 

client group. 

Further evidence supporting school adjustment and academic success 
as qualities of the school counselor’s ideal client may be found in the 
data on curriculum type and future plans. More ideal than non-preferred 
clients are in college preparatory curricula and are planning to 
attend college. Conversely, more non-preferred clients are enrolled 

in general cturricula. 
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( 2 ) Briefly mentioned above as another difficult client for the 
school counselor was the student who finds himself in constant confl-ict 
with most of his teachers and often his parents and fellow classmates 
as well. These clients are another group that show an unusually strong 
resistance to rapid behavior changes that teachers expect when they 
make a referral. These types of problems were classified under emotio^ 
problems (checked 65 times for non-preferred clients by counselors; and 
as being caused by conflicts with others ( checked 57 times for non-pre- 
ferred clients by counselors). By constrast, these same two categories 
received 27 and 26 checks, respectively, for ideal clients. 



(3) The data indicate that school counselors may not prefer to 
work with clients whose problems are primarily emotional. Counselors 
may be convinced that they are not sufficiently weli-trained to handle 
their clients * emotional problems and therefore maintain a sense of ^ 
emotional problem aversion in their counseling role. Their ideal clients 
were seen as having more vocational type problems while the non-preferred 
group had most of the emotional type problems. Both groups had equal^ 
large numbers of educational problems, checked by their counselors. The 
big difference on the educational problem category apparently was that 
ideal clients improved and non-preferred clients did not. Further 
evidence for the predominance of emotional problems in the non-preferred 
client group may be noted in the combined total of 117 ca^es 

checked by their counselors in the categories of self-conflict and con- 
flict with others. 



(4) Counselor-client agreement apparently is a significant trait 
counselors "share mostly with ideal clients; the one exception would be 
in correct diagnosis of the counseling problem where counselors per- 
formed equally well with both client groups. Couns^or-client agree^nt 
on diagnosis of the problem cause proved to be a different story in that 
counselors were in con 5 )lete agreement with ideal clients more often than 
they were with non-preferred clients. It may be inferred that coun- 
seling focusing on causes behind problems may be more critical for a 
productive counseling relationship than correct problem diagnosis# ^ 
Therefore, problem cause agreement may contribute more to the counselor s 

image of client idealness. 



Counselor-client agreement on the value of counseling is another 
event that seems to occur most often with ideal clients. Even though 
ideal clients tend to rate the value of counseling higher than non- 
preferred clients do, non-preferred clients perceive counseling as 
being much more helpful than their counselors do. Oherefore, it appe^s 
that when counselor and client counseling expectancies are s^l^ and 
that when both rate the value of counseling high, the counselor is most 
likely to consider the client as his ideal client type. The l^k of 
counselor-client agreement on the value of counseling that is foimd 
with non-preferred clients and their counselors may be symptomatic of 
misperceptions and general low levels of underst^ding and communication 
characteristic for entire series of Interviews with non-preferred 
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Clients’ comments on the helpfulne person in the school 

Client, find "=°^:y'^appSte the warm end con- 

With whom they axe ta3^. iney hostile 

fidential relationship the “^^st counseling are helpful 

school environment. ^°^_‘^^®“*^^„ignce\ccordingly. Their counselors, 
“ei^f no"ohL*r^n^ i^^their behavior or attitudes, rate the 
value of counseling low. 

(5) Counselor-client similarity se^ to ^^^g^oiients, 
characteristic of ideal clients in sex-matching 

looking met at SI? Ihe effect appears 

of the counselor and client, w ^ 4 .v>on -Prir •fcheir female 

to be more significant for male contact with male 

counterparts. Male ^^„,*.o_ateXy more fenales than males 

clients (77 to 23); however. P^P°^°^*^^rthan the expected 
were listed as ideal The female 

counselors followed much of the s^ ^Son^f S?e and female 

but “^rlgSn the tenW was to list proportionately 

Clients (57 to 43). Once aga . however, the differences 

more females than client groups reveals that a 

were not significant. ha? been selected as ideal 

significantly larger Clients fall into the non- 

clients while the larger proportion of male cxienys 

prof ©rred client group . 

If problem seriousness ^®^'‘^^°gp*®5!ude^that°mi^e clients, more 

ral%^ “ liStr^mg seri^^^^^^ 

Female clients with ?y approximate the counselors' ideal 

behavior patterns may most closely ap^^^ clients with counselors 
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*^??n??»rf c^Isf^ ^oSd^Ieif e^ec^ frequency for the 
iLal client group with the female counselors. 

More important to the concept f I^S^cUent 

personality similarity. ?IIt client 

^irdlarity on two of the 

four MBTI scales: S ?n the olher two 

HO relationship was found between either olien ® ® fina_ 

scales: Sensing-Intuition and ^gig^g^ to middle similarity 

ings indicated that client i e ^ the review of literature, 

on the personality factor. As ^ *t may be the best match 

similarity between counselor and olienu may o 
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game. In a similar vein, n>^-ipctive side of the picture, 

swing the balance too far ^^^gelor^ similarity should 

Generally it increasing the level and q^ity 

enhance the counseling ^ jl as building mutual interest 

of counselor-client communication as vei± 

in making counseling work. 

The actual ^ores^o/counseSs and 

to client idealness ^ ^^^gg^nting ease in and liking for 

their clients. The ’ ^ffcant -factor in selecting ideal 

social contact, seems to be ^ . g' jj^g^tal processes toward 

clients. The E type An E and I mismatch between counselor ^ 

ideal and conceptual models, ^ E ^ detriment to the counseling 
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ittitude in dealing 

ceptive attitude could? seriously v.ac.ni+ in nairing a person pre- 
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stereotyped group they appear to . served sometimes lengthy 

through teacher education results of the Kyers-Briggs Type 
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indicator pointed out that the 10 comselOTS n profiles 

sonality profiles. The two “|iie! Therefore, it 

did vary widely on the ^g^ot out of the same mold and 

would seem that school counseling situation containing 
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a wide variety of had^ little effect on 
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jobs or were unemployed. 
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contribute to perceived counseling outcome success. It may also be 
concluded that school counselors are not so selective as non-school 
counselors and therapists in their choices of ideal clients. In fact, 
the ideal client group contains a wide variety of student types as 
does the non-preferred client group. Furthermore, non-preferred 
clients are not as pessimistic as their counselors about the value of 
counseling. Possibly counselors do not need to base success criteria 
on evidence of striking behavioral change. Evidence from non-preferred 
clients would support this view. 

(6) Failure for a firm conceptualization of an ideal client 
type to emerge from the data collected in the study may be open to 
the following three negative interpretations: 

(a) school counselors do not feel comfortable about 
considering ideal client types because they are 
expected to counsel all students i 

(b) school counselors tend to operate on a rather 
superficial level, looking only for concrete 
counseling gains —possibly they either have not 
had the opportunity or desire to think seriously 
about why they counsel the way they do and what 
types of people respond best to what types of 
counseling situations; or 

(c) school counselors prefer not to work with 
emotional types of problems requiring a depth 
in counseling which depends heavily on client 
idealness and client -counselor similarity ; lack 
of significance between the two client groups on 
the MBTI scales of Feeling and Intuition would 
support this view® 

In a more positive light, it may be concluded that counselors do 
excellent work in the school setting with several types of students 
and that emergence of a particular client type as being ideal is 
inhibited by such items as limited success criteria and widely vary- 
ing counselor personality types. It does appear that school counselors 
share a commonality with their clinical counterparts in that both seem 
to prefer to work with clients who have high possibilities for outcome 

success. 



Recommendations For Further Study 

T ’ p qiii.'py needs to be made into the possibilities available to 
the school for helping the non-preferred client who doesn’t respond to 
conventional aids, Eon-preferred clients are so labeled because they 
don’t improve. Are certain environmental changes within the school 
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possible sources of help for these stud^ts 

selves in trouble vith everyone except the counselor? 

( 2 ) Research should be directed toward studying the effectiveness 
of reLforcement counseling used in conjunction with workstuc^ 

interest programs. Such behavioral counseling techniques may 
Sld^oSsf for the®Ln-;referred client in maJdng school sense 

to him. 

(3) Evaluation of counselor education should be made to deter- 
mine whether counselor trainees receive sufficient opporti^iy to 
work with a wide variety of client types and the opportunity to <>hink 
throu^ the questions : VIhy do I counsel the way I dot ; and. Whom do 
counsel best and why? 

Research should be directed to the question: Wiat effect 
does Lmselor placement based on counselor-client match have on the 
overall effect of a school guidance program? 

(5) Finally, the present study should be followed up 
poses of delineSing further client traits that enhance or inhibit 

the achievement of counseling gains. 



APPENDIX A 



INTERVIEW GUIDE FOR COUNSELORS 



Counselor’s Name 



Sex M F School 



Problem Classifications 



Problem Causes 



1, Vocational 
2 9 Emotional 
3# Educational 



1, Lack of self information 

2# Lack of environmental informa- 
tion 

3. Self conflict 

4 , Conflict with others 
5, Lack of skill 



Success Rating of Counseling: 

1 - 2 - 3 " 4-5 - 7 " 8"9 

Low Medium High 

Success Success Success 



List of 12 most successful clients: 



Problem Prob- 

Classi- lem Success Criteria for Success or 
Grade fication Cause Rating Reason for Choice 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9. 
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10 . 



11 . 



12 .- 



List of 12 most unsuccessful clients: 



Name 



Problem Prob- 
Classi- lem Success 
Grade fication Caus^ Ratii ^ 



Criteria for lack of 
Success or Reason 
for Choice 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 



11 . 




APPENDIX B 



INTERVIEW GUIDE FOR CLIENTS 



Client’s Name 
Sex M F 
Age 



Grade 



School 



D 

D 

D 

D 

0 

D 

0 

D 



0 



D 



D 



: I 

J 



Success Rating of Counseling: 

- 7 - 8-9 

Not Medium Very 

Helpful Helpful Helpful 



Problem Classification 

1. Vocational 1# 

2. Emotional 

3, Educational 

13 . 

^ 5 . 

Comments on the counseling experience: 

(a) Nhy or why not was counseling helpful? 

(b) What do you think the counselor’s job is? 

(c) What improvements or suggestions do you have? 



Curriculum type: 


Future Plans : 


Parents ’ Occupation 


1. College Prep 




Father 


2. Vocational 




Mother 


3, General 







Problem Cause 

Lack of self information 
Lack of environmental informa' 
tion 

Self conflict 
Conflict with others 
Lack of skill 
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APPENDIX C 



CLIENTS' PERCEPTIONS OP THE COUNSELOR S JOB 



Ideal Clients 



Non-preferred 
Clients 



Total 



The counselor helps you with your 
problems • 


37 


4o 


77 


The counselor helps you by putting 
himself in your place and seeing 
your side of the story, just talk- 
ing it over with the counselor who 
understands you helps. 


21 


22 


43 


The counselor gives advice and 
guidance and helps you with deci- 
sions. 


21 


22 


43 


The counselor plans class schedules. 


20 


l4 


34 


The counselor helps keep students in 
school and to adjust to the school 
situation. 


9 


13 


22 


The counselor helps you get a job 
with workstudy programs in the 
nei^borhood youth corps. 


8 


7 ■ 


15 


The counselor helps you to prepare 
for the future. 


9 


5 


l4 


The counselor helps interpret your 
abilities to you and helps you to 
find out what you are best quali- 
fied to do. 


7 


6 


13 


The counselor helps you with your 
schoolwork. 


9 


3 


12 


The counselor helps mediate between 
students and others (parents, 
faculty, and administration). 


4 


8 


12 


The counselor helps get you into 
college. 


7 


0 


7 




Non-preferred 

Job Ideal Clients Clients 

The counselor’s job is not clear 

to me, 3 3 



Total 



6 



The counselor handles the testing 
program. 



3 



0 



3 



APPENDIX D 



FAVORABLE COMMENTS ABOUT THE COUNSELOR AND COUNSELING BY IDEAL CLIENTS 



The counselor showed me what to take (Mechanics). They kind of put 
themselves in your place. 



Grades icoproved about one letter. 

Having someone to taUc with who is half-way intelligent is good. 
Found out some information about myself— about possible careers. 



(Che counselor helps prepare you for the future. He considers your 
interest and grades and has more realistic expectations for you— some- 
times expectations (of others) are too hig^i. 



The counselor helped me make a decision to go to college. I thought 
it was a place for geniuses; the counselor encouraged me to go to 
college. We selected appropriate hi^ school subjects for college. 



The counselor usually made me feel better. 

The counselor helped me to consider others’ feelings and to look at 
possible outcomes of my action. 

The counselor comes to you. Counselors are pretty perceptive about 
your feelings. 

The counselor es^lained schedule until it was clear. 

The counselor helped me decide what I wanted to do and to pick out 
strengths and weaknesses, etc. 



The counselor helps with lessons. 

Good information, good moral support, and encouragement came from the 
counselor. The counselor opened some doors by talking to the teachers, 
arranged for a tour of the OSU physics lab, and obtained some additional 

sources of information. 

Counseling was helpful because I wanted to knOT what ^ 

for. I don't feel that tests are that accurate— I doubt the results. 



The counselor answered some questions about future plans. 
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The counselor 



« “xs sii” Mr 



Planning my future was helpful. 

I had a lot of problems— the counselor 
body to talk to helps. 



offers sympathy— D^st have some 



, «oc.,r 4-n +iaTk to and acted concerned and 

I Uked the counselor; he was easy to talfc to ana 

interested. 

Good follow-up and personal interest were evident. 

Helped me decide on what to take course-wise. 

• T «4- r^-p r»i n.«?<?es— convinced me to stay in 

Talked me out of dropping a lot of classes convii 

school. 

lold me the Air Force would he the best for me after school. 

Gave me information on colleges. Grades have disproved an a result of 
better study habits . 

Explained everything to SrscoS--whS’^wiH happen 

my problems and about me. Usually tells me tne 

if I don’t do this or that. 

understands and listens to ’^^Ins to someone. Helps to con- 

whioh I take. counselor's how to study hints 

information and plans, me count>eiwi ^ 

weietelpm, but I didn't follow them too well. 

Suggested ways of bringing up grades-I never learned to study. 

Helped me get a job which was badiy needed (Fouth Opportunity Act). 

Enli^tened me on how to study-my grades came up. I also decided on 
a vocational choice. 

am no longer scared of the idea about going to co g 
Helped me get better grades by dmproved study methods. 
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The counselor told me to look at colleges having a strong math depart* 
ment, how to get scholarship aid, and how to check the rating of a 
college and its math department and its requirements. 

Helped me to narrow college choices to one. 

I could talk to the counselor--she was understanding; I felt I could 
trust her— this is most important to me. She was really interested in 
me— not phony.. She had also helped my friends. Being a Negro, finding 
someone I can trust is most in^Jortant. 

Interest test was helpful. Aptitude test and DAT, were helpful. Helped 
narrow choices down to my strongest area for my vocational choice. 

Helped me get straightened out for college, where to go etc. The coun- 
selor had a special talk with a college representative which helped me 
get accepted. Interest test was good. 

Gave me some ideas about which way to go; gave me suggestions about 
certain colleges and how to start going about this process. 

Helpful in explaining catalog information about college; good advice 
on college. "Well-founded interest in me." 

Helped with home problems which were causing w grades to go down— I 
got a lot of encouragement and help. Got a lot of good Information on 
scholarships and careers. 

Transferred from New York where I could not get to know a counselor— 
you could see them only ten minutes. Here you can get to know them. 

I decided on a college and an occupation. Gave me material on scholar- 
ship funds. 



Helped me decide a future vocation. 

Every school system is different. I move each year and the counselor 
helps me work out how I can get extra credits. 

Information about the college I want to go to was helpful. Counseling 
helped me decide what career I want to go into. 

Made me come back to school. I do lack confidence in myself. 

Helped me pick a college, gave me information about the field I'm going 
into, and arranged for me to attend several meetings on Nursing, etc. 
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Helped me see the prohleme I've had frm l>oth sides and helped me solve 
my own problems; it helps to have another view, 

4.0 or,ri helned out. The counselor gave me a lot 

Talked with parents and this neip«u. uu 

of inforinattion about Nursing ^ etc# 

Co^seling mde J 

The counselor. W teachers, and 

^Si^^cirh^icr^^sr^^ -- -- - 

1 feel free to come in with any questions# 



Gave me a chance to talk to someone about my feelings about the problem 
I h 



This in itself was helpful# 

n-u. -.4 c ^r^ nr Tj-pessure on a person's mind if you can tell another 

It relieves a 1 t 4 - -makes vou feel that you are not alone 

person about your problem. It makes you leei ua y 

with your problem# 

:tfS! ?,r.*Si/LS™£“‘2 £2.”^^ S.£ p.»- 

gram to me# 

Helped me see what my problems were. 

Some suggestions about studying were good. I tried about half of them 
and they helped some. 

Found out a lot of things I needed to know that I couldn't have found 
out otherwise# 

The counselor would help me in any way he could. 



Helped me make a decision about college. 



counseling gave me another opinion from one who knows more about the 
problem than I do# 

Helped me straighten out some of my problems; helped me single out my 
problems # 
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I got some good information on colleges and on what schools are good. 

Assisted me in making a career choice and what school I should go to. 

Helped me to find my own solutions instead of just making them for me® 

Estplained problems real nicely and had a lot of information which 
helped. Career materials were very helpful. 

Information was good on scheduling, fees for O.S.U., grades (encoT^age- 
ment), and scholarship tests and careers (elem. educ. or medicine). 

It was beneficial to talk with someone about the things on my mind® I 
made a decision on what school to attend® 

The counselor was down to earth with me; didn’t talk like a teacher, 
and instead, talked like a friend and suggested what he thought mi^t 
be best® 

Schedule change made better grades possible. Career choice was made® 

Gave me another opinion. The counselor is older than I am, knows what 
he is talking about, and listens well. 

Helped with college choice. Counselor is easy to talk with about 
other things. 



The counselor is someone who understands your problems and will take 
the time to help you with them. 

Helped me with eye contact problem, referred me to a junior college, 
and is real sweet to me. 

Looked at the possibility of vocational training at Central High School 
—the requirements and benefits. 

Helped mediate difficulties between my teachers and me. 

Helped resolve a conflict with another student; helped arrange a 
schedule which helped avoid a teacher conflict. 

Helped me get a tutor; helped me in general. 

The counselor will talk to the teacher who is unreasonable about grades 
and generally help you out. 
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Counselors are truthful with you 
problems and you have a two-way 
lot about each other. 



—they often mention some of their 
conversation going. We both know a 



We are honest with each other. 

Helped me see the wisdom of finishing hi^ school. 

Helps students to understand their teachers and themselves. Helps 
students solve their problems. 



Gave me the right schedule, encouragement, and good information. 

Workins for counselors in their office has given me a lot of help on 
how to do office work. Advice and talks teve been generally good, I 
disagreed with the counselor about my boyfriend, though. 

Helned me overcome problems both at school and at home. Helped mo get 
my feelings settled about some difficult problems. I especially li 
ae confidential relationship between student and couns3..or. 

Helped in course selection and a vocational decision. 



Improved my schedule— I got a better teacher. 

information helpful on requirements. If I had come earlier, I could 
have arranged a better schedule. 



It is helpful to have someone to go to for information. 

The counselor is like a friend, is helpful, and listens to problems. 
The counselor got me readmitted to school. 



The counselor can tell me where I stand in my grades and gives sugges- 
tions on how to bring them up. 

Counseling gives students a chance to express their feelings and let 
off steam. 

Ponnselors are convenient and easy to see— they are in a familiar 
setting and are easy to talk with. Counseling helped solve w problems 
and helped me make a career choice. Counseling keeps students going 
?Se S way. It L also an aid to parents, a go-between for parents 

and teachers, and helps parents deal with teachers. 



Gave me a lot of information. 
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Provides experience in helping you solve problems. Helped me get a 
part-time job# 

Helped answer a lot of questions# 

Helped me understand things better. The counselor is nice to me and 
helped with schedule# 

The counselor straightened out schedule which helped raise my grades. 

You can take problems to them because they understand and offer good 
suggestions# 

Helped me on future plans. Testing program has been good. 

4.,Tv the teachers and mediate difficulties— also 

Counselor can talk with vour nroblem to them, 

helps you state your case and explain your prouxem 

. . T a T>n.Y»+--t-ime lot throu^ the counselor# 

Helpful in course decisions# I got a part a 

j 4. _ 1 _ V, ~ v»o 4 “f*pT’ with that one teacher who 

Lrru^hi^'^^rotrdr^^^^^ took an interest in me and 

really helped in ray subject selection# 

I raised my grades because I was put in a modified progr^ ^d I got a 
iob with the counselor’s help# 



favorable commeitts about the counselor and 
r./MTMcnPT.TT\Tr< -RY WDU-PREFERRED clients 



realized the seriousness of failing# 

nobody else to talk to about "them" teachers. Teachers don't care if 
you come to school or not# 

•p* ‘ov* -Hti <? Year I have some trouble in school which they 
h:Ste"iKspefi^ teachers, the principal, and the attend^ce 
officer# It helps just to talk it out# 

Talk things over with you and helps you get along better in school. 



Ixplained schedule# 

lelped me to get throu^ the entire yeax# 
English teacher much and it helped there# 



I didn't get along with that 
Counselor gave me study aids# 
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Gave information on test subjects for me to take. 
Gave some good advice to future jobs. 
Gtraightened out schedule. 



Talked out problems about teachers— helped keep me in school. 

Opened ray eyes to the fact that I’ve got to get on the ball if 
p-cing to^raake col3.ege. Made me think more on how to pt alon,, ^b -tter 
at hLe and with others, tielped make a decision about graduating 
and them going into service to get it over. 

The counselor helped mo with English, helped me make out a good class 
sohed'jle, and arranged some study halls between my classes. 

Helped my grades to go up. Co-mselor seems like a father to me-talks 
out problems with me. 

The schedule I got from the counselor turned out to he the best I 
could get. 

Everything the counselor told me I already Imew. I did appreciate the 
counselor’s effort in trying to help me. 

Grades improved someviiat. 

The counselor taught a how to study program which made me work a lot 
harder and settle dcrv-m. 



Kept me in school. 

I found out I could take a program which would enable me to graduate 
sooner. 

Helps me cool off when I’m mad at a teacher. 

Hoes what she thinks is best for you and it usually is. 
causes me to think a lot, especially about some of the questions raised 
Figured out schedule— didn't help too much with teacher conflict. 
Helped me decide on what subjects to take. 

Worked out a study schedule and talked with my Dad about chemistry 
failure . 
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Counselors understand— try to see your side of the story and put them- 
selves in our places. They do their best to help out and give ^ op- 
tion. Hard to explain, but they are easier to talk with (than teacher^) 
and they ha,ve to time to do so. Showed interest in my going to college 
—genuinely interested in me— I get books on colleges from the counselor. 

Kids are more free to talk with counselors— they trust th^— would rather 
talk to them than parents. They don't push you into telling something, 
instead they try to find out how you feel. 

You can express your point of view in here (counselor's office). 



Helped me make a tentative career choice. 



liijf schedule change may help my grades, 
as wel3 as dropping world history. It 



Switching teachers should help 
helps to have someone to talk. to. 



Hel-oed get a ,iob. Change of schedule helped—another counselor woulto’t 
wercoSider it. ThHounselor is an easy person to tali to, especiaUjr 
for (the counselor's) age. 



Is understanding with problems. Information on testing and college 
selection was helpful. 



Helped with parent problem, decision on college, and helped with main 
interest. 



This was done mainly by talking it out. 



The counselor told me 
it is another story. 



what to do about teacher conflict; whether I do^ 
She seems really Interested in me and I need this. 



Helped talk with the math teacher in working out my problems in math— 
also helped in talking with my mother. 

I know more about getting a job and the requirements needed after coun- 
seling. 

The counselor was understanding and counseling made me enthusiastic. 

Set up a study program which is starting to help out. 

Stressed the importance of education— especially the importance of some 
distasteful courses. 

Finding out the right program for graduation and getting a special 
course program worked out was helpful. 
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Put my schedule in shape to suit me. 

Told me things that would help me. These things were good, but I didn’t 
follow through. 



Helped with a schedule change so that I could get into auto shop. Gave 
me some tests on reading in order to get me into a reading program. 

Helped me understand the teacher’s side of the story and why he graded 
like he did. 

I was better informed after counseling, it helped me see another view- 
point. 

Didn’t treat me as if I were wrong— was objective in dealing with my 
problem— was friendly and easy to talk with— wasn’t emotional about my 
problem like a relative would be. I also knew that my problem would 
be handled confidentially. 

Just helped with schedule mostly. 

Helped you understand yourself and other people. 

The counselor was helpful, listened to me, and did the best she could 
on my problem of credits. 

A lot of times I’ve gone into see the counselor when I’ve just felt 
like giving up. 

Just talking with thve counselor made me feel better. 



The counselor tries to find out what you are like and then tries to 
help you from that— also gives good advice, but you don’t take it 
because you don’t want to do it. 

Pointed out why I should study, but I can’t force myself to do it. The 
counselor has a lot of good advice. 

Talked me into college— I really hadn’t planned to go. Counseling also 
helped me resolve a difficulty with the principal. 

Helped me understand the teacher better— I didn’t understand her teach*? 
ing— everything was screwed up. 

Helped me make the right decision; when to make them and what I had to. 
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It helps to talk with someone 



else about your problems 



Helped with schedule. 



Counselor gave some answere about what I needed~had 

LI Imed Forces trailing. T 

euid Dad dust say the same thing over and over. It is good to have an 

outside opinion. 



Listen to everything you say-like a buddy to 

for nroblems that shouldn’t build up in you; you can get things oil 
vour chest. I finally had someone sit down and t^ to help me ra er 
tS s«ILe Lo“aUfigure it out for yourself (especially college). 



Helped me in a way that best fit my needs. The counselor was quite 
helpful in everything I discussed. 



Helps with family problems. I need to change schools. 

KeL unders^dlng about this and is also trying to help me find 

a job to contribute to family support. 



Gave me an outside opinion from someone who knew what he was talking 
about. 



Gave me good Information. 



Helps with decision-snaking; this is helpful when you are on your own 

Set me strai^t on graduation requirements and gave me a schedule 
which pretty well fits my abilities. 



Helped with setting up a schedule. 

The counselor is a fair person. I was persuaded to stay in school 



understood me and told me what would be good for me in what I wanted. 
Helped me get into senior c^ir ^d helped ^get 

change which gave me a study haU before a class. This helpea ueoau 
I work Monday, Wednesday, and Friday nights. 

Heins me in everything. I didn’t get chosen for D,E. The counselor 

Sd L“hLe’1; be best that^I didn’t. T^ 

me in for some tests— I did pretty well on them. My grades star 

going up. • 
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Understood me and we got along well# 

Tells me ways of getting homework done. 

Helped settle family dispute; talked with me about my grades. 

Solved my problem. 

Got me out of a history class where I couldn’t get along with the 
teacher and put me in a class where I could. Gave me good information 

on IBM work. 

Rearranged my schedule so that I could get a half-day job. 

Helps me understand school requirements for graduation and also what 
subjects I’m best suited for. 

Made me settle down and work on grades. 



Schedule change was helpful. 

The counselor seemed to have a deep interest in me. Helps you get a 
good start toward college. 



Helped me graduate. 

Understood me better than anyone else and gave me several alternatives 
when I needed to make choices® 

The counselor reminds you of important things, especially if you are 
a sophomore. 



The counselor was helpful sometimes— like telling me how to graduate. 

I’m a talker and teachers don’t like this— hatred builds up. I c^ 
talk to the counselor— can’t talk with teachers.^ I c^ get rid of 
anxiety by talking to counselors. I respect their M.A. degree— they 
know what they are talking about. 



Counselors have experience and education in helping you solve problems. 
You need somebody to talk to for advice® 



Helps me see the teacher’s point of view. You can tell if the coun- 
selor thinks you are right or wrong. 

Helps you out by telling you what they have to offer— workwise (part 
time jobs). 




no 



Headed 4ae get along better ¥ith teadiera* 

Tells you what he thinks will he helpful, hut he still lets us laake 
our own mindt . 

I wouian’t take real serious prohlms to him— just those dealing with 
teachers and scheduling. 

Helped me work out fighting prohlems with other students. 

Got me a Youth Corps iJoh. I learned how to cope with others. The 
counseling e^qperience was a good one. It helped me to communicate. 

Gave me encouragement. Told me the in 5 )ortance of education. 

Helped get the grades i^)— helped get me a part-time joh in the Youth 
Cozps. 

Helped me with some of the teachers— mediated between me and the teacher. • 

The counselor is friendly and you have confidence in him. You can rely 
on him. 



APPENDIX E 



CRITICISMS OP THE COUNSELOR AND COUNSELING BY IDEAL CLIENTS 



T do not high school covmselors are capable of placing th^elves 

t-i .. 

and expect you to accept it, we are ouaoies, 
he hasn't helped me# 

Should have more counseling time and counselors; maybe have one for 
e^e^ tTL^roo^r MY^ster could have used some assistance-she 

missed out on graduation. 

Heed more counselors-^ach haneroom should 

selors for help»-they p to parents or failure are mailed 

Counselors fill out schedules and letters of faxlure wnion are 

to parents, 
talk to them. 

Counselors are not available often enough— even with an appointment. 

^ffi^et itf They should have a three-way conference: counselor- 
t^her-student with the counselor as moderator. 



Get rid of Junior Hi^ counselors-they foul you up-give wrong informa, 
tion* 

n,ey didn't seem concerned about what happens after school-only in 
school. 



Do more testing for everybody. 

Be Less persuasive on certain subjects— don't cram it down 
throats . 



students ' 



Help kids with problems. Most of the time kids come in to talk and get 
out of study hall. 
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Help kidc more by getting to the point sooner* Help him find his best 
qualities* 

Some counselors should have more interest in the students-- not act like 
it is a pain to help you* 



VJhen a student asks for a schedule change, this should be done* The 
student knows when he is not suited for a course; at least during the 
first six-week period of school* 

Could be a little more understanding, less sermonizing* Don’t give so 
many, "If I were you" or "If I had been you" reasons* 

Counselor will talk to a student just so long, then they get tired of 
seeing him and they subtly communicate a desire to get rid of you* 

You notice this without him saying the interview is over* When I talk 
to a counselor I e2q)ect him to be a friend and to speak in the halls* 

I want him to be honest. If he doesn't want to talk with you, he 
should say sp* Same with terminating interviews, 'e.g., he should say, 
"Well that seems to be about it*" 



I’d rather go to a clinic or a priest to discuss emotional problems — the 
school setting is too business-like* 

Some counselors need to improve their information about tests --especially 
those required for college* Sometimes they don’t seem to care about you, 
like they don’t seem to care too much about what courses you take* Some 
kids are in courses they shouldn’t be in* 

All kids don’t take advantage of counseling— they don’t ^ow what if’ 

1 about* Counselors should try to make themselves available and they 
should meet students in groups to inform them of counseling services* 

It would show interest and concern* 



There is a problem in getting the students to go to the counselor* 
Introverts and shy people (especially girls I know) don’t like to tell 
anyone their problem for fear that they will appear unique* 

Students don’t take full advantage of the counselors— they can be quite 
helpful and they are nice people* 

It would be better if teachers and counselors worked together more 
closely* 



Instead of us going to them, they should check records and call us in* 

I wouldn’t have gone if Mom hadn’t made the appointment* Many kids 
don’t want to go in on their own* Counseling is reakly great for me— 

I didr.’t know we had counseling until this year* It seems more valuable 
to you if someone comes and asks to help you* I feel more free when 
someone asks me* 
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Counseling was not helpful because my decisions were pretty well made 
before I talked with her. I just wanted to inform her about my plans. 

Kids should be warned before the junior year about what courses, tests, 
etc. are needed for college. 

There are too many kids waiting to talk with counselors "“as a resuJ.t 
counselors don't concentrate as hard as they could if more time were 
available. 

Need more counselors so that more kids have an opportunity to get help 
without having to wait a long time before the counselor can spend any 
time with them. 

Step up the program; make students more aware—I didn't even know they 
existed in grade 10 and almost all of grade 11. Could put on a program 
once a year. Mom pushed me in. 

Should have information available about all colleges and not try to 
interest you in another one they happen to be familiar with. 

Never used them until grade 12; students should be contacted in grades 
10 and 11. 

Kids need to get requirements straight for various college programs. 

They need more time to counsel students— if time were available for 
each individual there would be more time to discuss personal problems. 
They seem so rushed that you sometimes feel that you are taking too 
much of their time. They would be able to help more on personal and 
■Family problems. 

Kids need to know about counselors much earlier. Kids don't listen to 
announcements on the F.A. system, they need personal invitations. 
Counselors shouldn't wait for the kids to come to them. 

Start it (counseling) earlier. 



Counselors should understand you more. 

Students should get to know counselor earlier. Counselor can't help 
students if he doesn't really know them. 

I get confused when the counselor talks to me. A bad mistake was made 
when I was in junior high. I had to unnecessarily take a year over, 
because a mistake in my credits was made. 
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Counselors shouldn't always agree with you and shouldn t come up with 
little pat solutions or suggest things that they know won t work. Coun- 
selors should handle minor discipline problems such as truancy—mayhe 
they could get somewhere with them. 

Might he nice if we had more counselors. 

I didn't feel I had any prohlems—I don't know why they called me in. 



Everybody in the world should be a Christian. The counselor should be 
a Christian. 

If they didn't work with personal problems they would have more time to 
rive to educational and vocational concerns. You really shouldn't be 
that far away from parents that you can't take a personal problem to them. 

Should do more about setting up works tudy programs for part-time work 
and school. 

Students need to get to kncnvr the counselor sooner and better. Counselors 
should ask students to come in. 

Need more counselors. 



Counselor should call you in before it's too late to point out the ^ 
importance of getting good grades in grade 9, and explain about taking 

all those college tests, 

I didn't know enou^ about the purpose of these tests. 

Need more counselors; counselors need more free time to counsel. 

Provide even more career materials. 

In junior high more stress on counseling is needed. Everyone should be 
called in during the ninth grade. 

Counselors should be more in touch with students so that students will 
want to talk with them. Counselors should be open in their discussions 
so that they give more than their own opinion to the students. Should 
let the students make their own decisions on important matters. Coun- 
selor should help where help is needed. 

Counselors could do more things with the students, sponsor things and 
be more sincere, and not just pass students through their office, ^e.go, 
sponsor activities like dances.) 
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We need more counselors; they are too busy with extra duties. 

We should have enough counselors to that they could spend more time with 
individual students# 



Should call in students and get closer to them. Some studrats have 
never talked to a counselor-they have problems, but are a^aid to 
abroach the counselor. Counselors shouldn't just work jdth students 
w™ have low grades, but work with aU students-we all have problems. 

In Junior high I couldn't go to my counselor with problems, beca^ I 
had him for study hall and he was always picking on me. I also ^ him 
for school work and this made it difficult to talk about probl . 

Other counselors didn't show interest in me. My aye problem should 
have been cau^t in the seventh grade# 



Need more counselors; more room# 

Need more time to help more students# 



Counselors should be more concerned about the individual than with the 
entire class. Should talk with individuals rather than to a class group. 



More could be done with career conferences# 



Counselor should be more familiar with the individual student and his 
background in order to prevent him from having to repeat courses he had 

in previous years# 



Counselors should reach students much earlier so that better college 
prep courses can be arranged# 



Many students have problems that are difficult to talk about and they 
are reluctant to come to the counselor and discuss them# Some attempt 
should be made to identify these students and interview them# 



Need more counselors# Counselor should be given more authority so that 
the school could follow their recommendations# Counselors should have 

more prestige# 



They got it pretty easy-easier than teachers# Just sit behind the 
desk and talk to students# 

I would like to have an opportunity to talk once a week with a counselor# 
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L to be set in their ways even before they talk to youu 
not to change even if they see your point of view. They 



need, to be more flexible. 




lead.ers. 



CRITICISMS OF THE COUNSELOR AND COUNSELING 
BY NON-PREFERRED CLIENTS 



Counselors shouldn't teach. They are hard to get hold of; they are 



her6 *fco li6lp us with probl6iiis# 



Too difficult to see the counselor; they are too busy; need full-tme 



They should try to contact everyone to check on schedules. Some kids 
who should, come in, don’t. 

Counselors should try to go further in getting new progr^s institutf.d— 
like a smoking area for students having parents’ permission to smoke. 

Counselors should be more organized and more efficient. 

Counselors should try to talk to everybody and not wait around until 
the kids come to them. 

I am disappointed because teachers can look up your personal record— 
and you occasionally get wise cracks. 



counselors. 




I think they should ask us to come; some kids are kind of nervous about 



coming in. 



planning for college, etc. 



They do help a lot because kids do get confused about a lot of things 



Do more schedule changing for everyone. 



Students should be able to see 



counselors more often (twice a week) 



Need more of them. It is hard to get to see a counselor 
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The counselor was trying to find an easy way out for me, hut I didn*t 
want to do it* 

When a student asks for a schedule change«this should not he taken 
lightly; there is usually a good reason for it and generally the change 
should he made* 

They should take students more seriously; should he trustworthy. Some 
counselors like my junior hi^ counselor didn’t keep information con- 
fidential, didn’t believe my story, etc. 

They should counsel for the student’s good and on his level instead of 
parents’ level. 

Some kids are afraid to come in to see the counselor. Everybody has 
problems, not just the kids who have low grades or are always in trouble. 

More en5)hasis on how to study is needed. 

They should give students a chance to succeed with another teacher 
rather than trying to shove you into a modified program. He called me 
in and I didn’t even go because it was no use. 

Need more counselors for sophomores and juniors. There are just too 
many students for the amount of counselor time available. 

Every counselor should be a psychologist; they should be very aware of 
the student’s view of the real problem. 

Counselors need to be more firm, less sweet, more honest, and authentic. 
Trying to win a popularity contest is not the right role for a counselor. 
Be honest with their opinion«don’t be afraid to express it. 

Counselors should show more interest in students. Sometimes it’s like 
talking to a wall. 

They ou^t be get teachers to help the kids more in their course work. 
They should be able to take more time with you. 

N 

Could use more material on college planning. 

Hints on how to study aren’t helpful because I've done fairly wel3. on 
ny own method. 

They should at least call everyone in— not just select a few. Many are 
too shy; many don’t realize they need help of if they do, don’t know 
where to get it. 
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Counseling should start before the 12th grade— it's too late then« 



Tried to be helpful, but really wasn't. The counselor listened to my 
mother and took her side. 

Tried to help, but I didn't get anything out of it— the counselor^ 
couldn't help me with the schedule I wanted— I had to go to the vice- 
principal. 

Counselor seemed to lean a little too much on the side of the teacher. 

Counselors need to be a little more open-minded. They always blame 
your problems on your friends when it is your fault. They tell you not 
to hang aj*ound with certain people. They don't re^ly understand what 
goes on at home— parents give them only the good side. 

They ought to have more administrative power so that you don't have to 
go to the principal to get a schedule changed. 

Counselors should examine requirements for taking shop or vocational 
courses such as auto shop. Why must a student have two years of science 

before he can take auto shop? 

They should try to understand you better and how you feel about certain 
people and subjects. They could do this by checking the students' back- 
ground and asking their feelings. 

Counselor should have more contact with students. They do a lot of 
things they shouldn't have to— like paper work which prevents them^^om 
seeing more students individuaHy. Sometimes counselors seem to side 
more the teachers and administrators. 

They should look more into the student than they do.^ They said that 
they weren't here to do that and that they are just interested in the 

face of the student. 

They should spend more time with students. Often they are rushed for 
time. They could be more understanding. 



Gives good and bad advice, but I don't listen. The counselor doesn t 
know the whole story. I don't need a counselor. 

Stop asking me why I do things; I really am in charge of my own life. 
What I do is up to me only. 
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If you go to to see a shoSd''ito^^^ 

3vra®tot°of Stoio^and erguinent-these thtogs you get from every dy 
else# 

Somettoes there to a difference to tachground between student and cou - 

selor • . 

1/1 >^o TPAuced with better imderstanding by 

■i.ncome« 



ITfln ttitoas on their desks which indicate, that they, are 
Sometimes they do things really sincere, 

not really listening or are not reauy s 

Co^selors sWto't ^ee^to^ 

Counselors shouldn’t he too cut Mld’m^e co^kortime so 

and here's B, now make a ^g/tetter. Counselors need better 

the counselor can get to kn ■u'ln-Hr students need more time with 

tests judge a student's ab^^ totS «re like admtois^tors 

the counselor# counselor would have given me more 

2Sorss^'p^« *•“ ** "' "T ■ 

I CM woltot.»iy but I've ^ 3 ^t"switched W 

iob# I'm not getting any help mu-v tried to get me to go to some 
'cto;ses Which didn’t ^ W god. toey J ^ j^t want 

S hLrsf t^l"- ^ 

counselors could do more to helping students get part-time ^obs. 

Schools need more counselors# 

counselors should work on students’ bad schedules, 
counselors ^ ^d |ive the 

7^ Tt:^^rTlt7s no wonder kids .uit school. 

T»m +nrpd of being shoved 

LoSd'tCe ctos'ses" tS"^o ^ush me into vocational 
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school. If counselors would stick to one thing and give me some time 
in counseling, I think I could straighten myself out. 

Counselors should be able to see people more often so that they could 
go deeper into a person’s case. 



When schedules are made out, 
about what subjects are like 



sophomores don’t have enough information 
, especially kids who are new in school. 



The counselor is too soft with the kids and tries to use psycholo^ on 
us and we turn it right around. If you go in ^d say I m not going 
back to history class, the counselor will get it changed. 



Some counselors seem old fashioned. !Chey need to get along better 
with kids and understand them better. 



Counselors should see certain students more often—those having the 
most problems. 



Counselors shouldn't he too pushy about ma^ decisions about some- 
thing. I*d like additional time to think things over. 



Counselors should let students know what they can ^ 
selors should find out why teachers can smoke and students can t. 

fmmqelors tell vou what you have to do to graduate, like bring up 
yorgiadL! already know. They just tell you over a^d over. 

They just lecture on behavior, etc. 

Counselors should explain things more--should give ^ ^ 

opportunity to make up bad grades by helping with homework^ etc. 

selors should listen to my side of the story. 

Some of the things the counselors tell you I know are wrong like 
g^ttiS^ ha^rS I was in the protest inst sumer and since then 
they’ve been against me— especially the administration. 

Counselors shouldn’t violate students’ rights. 

They are not smart enough to handle kids. 

We need more counselors. 

Counselors shouldn't follow their training to the point of not under- 
standing the kids. 
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It's up to the kid to change _aad not the o^se^r.^ se^^^he^a^ 

hu»n being before his tra^^ ^ j^g and others don't, 

n«.+.„r.al eift for helping people that some 



Oom.lor. •bo»l« 

s s --»=» «.«• •» 

teachers# 

leaohers over-rule st)^ents, ^L^^SuSelors help 

y^g^efS vfth\S^er:. Need more attention to students' ri^ts. 

Students don't alws have enou^ faith in counseling to egress their 
pgslX prolslsnis to tlisiii# 



APPENDIX P 



COUNSELORS' PRIMARY COUNSELING OUTCOME 
SUCCESS AND FAILURE CRITERIA 



Counseling Success Criteria for Ideal Clients 

Criteria 

Exhibits maturity in planning future 
Successful school adjustment 
Improved study skills 
Resolved self conflicts 
Resloved conflicts with others 
Good counseling relationship 



Eumber 
35 
31 
l4 
11 • 
6 

i- 

100 



Counseling Failure Criteria for Non-preferred Clients 



Criteria 

Did not resolve conflicts with others 

Did not improve study skills 

Did not make successful school adjustment 

Did not resolve self conflicts 

Did not exhibit maturity in future planning 

Did not experience a good counseling relationship 



Nuniber 

27 

27 

18 

17 

7 

il_ 

100 
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